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zirAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in oer the reception 
of it will be sufficient receipt. 

y+r Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or aes. ange oe 
transmitted by mail, observing, When convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. > 

yz Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
geribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy guatis for one year. 

itr Mr. VB. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advértisements for 

i er. ‘A 
Te Within the last week ‘we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county; or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. : 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requagted to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Grive the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. : 

my ‘Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
oe 


; 


wiib each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 


yearly tax to the post office sufficient to discharge 
the salaries of its clerks—when an éditor, happen- 
ing to be absent from the metropolis, whote his 
leaders, to avoid triple postage, on very thin folio 
post, with. very close lines, to the great disgust and 
vexation of compositors and proof readers—when 
love letters and money letters were peered into by 
gossiping and rascally postmaster, to see whether 
they were double—when a manufacturer, who 
could send a ream of paper a hundred miles for 
six pence if it went in the coach box, must pay 
a shilling per sheet if it went in the coach bag— 
when a luckless neighbor, about to take a journey 
of business or pleasure, must conceal his depar- 
ture to the last moment, or be laden with a port- 
manteau full of letters, to “save posiage cove 
when—but, there is no end to the abstrdities, 
annpyances, and extortions, of the old system. 
An@ who thanks the genius and perseverance of 
Rowland Hill Tor exposing and exploding this 
relic of the times of the Stuarts, and introducing 
a reform worthy of the noon of steamers, rail- 
ways, and electric telegraphs? It is so simple! 
Columbus is almost as sure of immortality for 
teaching a bevy of courtly buffoons how to make 
an egg stand on end; as for giving a new world to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It looked very simple— 
especially after it was done. So did the discovery 
of the magnetic needle and the new world. It is 
the capacity-which conceives how simple things, 
which produce great results, can be done, that is 
entitled to be called genius. He is both a genius 
and a practical man who can first conceive and 
then execute. And such a man is Rowland Hill. 

His pamphlet, of 1837, soon attracted the at- 
tention of the nation. The next year, several 
hundred petitions in favor of his plan were pre- 
sented to Parliament—a select committee was ap- 
pointed to collect facts—a hundred witnesses 
were examined—and a report, embodying a great 
variety of important information, was published, 
filling three volumes of the Parliamentary papers. 
After much deliberation, his scheme, having suf- 


Aconts will notice that we keep an account | fered considerable mutilation, was adopted in 


1839, to take effect early in 1840. In its actual 


kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys | workings, though eippled by half-hearted offi- 


on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 


cials, it has exceeded the expectations of almost 
everybody except its sagacious originator, work- 


all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 a8 | ing out, during ‘nine years, before millions of 


to make the account even at each remittance. 


eyes, the problems he solved twelve years ago in 


rr Agents and others who wish to send us| his closet. 


fractional parts of a dollar, can now do 80 with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 


In 1839, the lastyear of the old system, the 
letters passing through the British post office 


post office stamps, which can now be obtained at | numbered about eighty millions. The average 


any post office. 


postage was seven pence per letter. The first 


Itr We invite the attention of those who are | year of the new sy:tem, the number reached one 


remitting moneys to the following table, show- 


hundred and seventy millions. It steadily ad- 


ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in | vanced, till, in 184, it had risen to about four 


this city. We earnestly hope that those who 


hundred millions. ‘The gross receipts of the de- 


send money will endeavor to send such bank bills | partment in the latter year about equalled those 


as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C.-- Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2 dis 
Baltimore - - - - Par. Virginia- - - - - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. Ohio - - - - - 2 1-4 dis 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis 
New England - - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 2 1-4 dis, 
New Jersey - - -34dis. Tennessee - - - 31-2dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada- - -- 5 dis 
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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS; : 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NEW SERIES, 


Cheap Postage—Rowland Hill—His Plun Proposed 
in 1837—Comparison of the Old and New Sys- 
tems—Joshua Leavitt—Money Orders, Stamps, and 
Envelopes—The Free Delivery—London District 
Post—Mr. Hume— Unjust Treatment of Mr. Hill 
by the Government—The National Testimonial. 

A sketch of recent British reforms, even as im- 
perfect as that I am attempting, would be defect- 
ive without some notice of one of the great bless- 
ing of the age—Cuear Postrace. Not only Brit- 
ain, but Europe and America, (for they have in 
some degree partaken of its benefits,) are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Rowxianp Hit for this measure of hu- 
man improvement andenjoyment. Therearetwo 
aspects for contemplating this reform. The one, 
to go into heroics on its vast social, political, com- 
mercial, and moral advantages; the other, to go 
into tables of figures. The former may be called 
the poetic, the latter, the mathematical, view. I 
shall avoid both of these extremes. 

As long ago as the reign of Charles II, Parlia- 
ment enacted, “that the well ordering of the 
postes is a matter of general concernment, and of 


of 1839. The net income of 1839 was about a 
million and a half sterling; that of 1848, about a 
million. The increased expense, and consequent 
diminutioh of net revenue, under the new sys- 
tem, are owing to the increase of business on old 
post routes, the opening of new routes, and 
great improvement on both. The net revenue 
increased from 1842 to 1848, a period of six 
years, from half a nillion to a million. Hence, 
it is safe to presume that in two or three years 
more, it will equal that of 1839. What a de- 
monstration have ye here of the much contro- 
verted proposition, that a great diminution in the 
cost of that which the public needs, will so in- 
crease consumption, that revenue will not be the 
loser, while convenience will vastly gain? A re- 
duction of five or six sevenths in the rate of Brit- 
ish postage, will, intwelve years, bring the rev- 
enue up to the old. gandard, while the number of 
letters will be in eight or ten fold. But, 
discard the principb of revenue, and make the 
post office simply support itself, and England 
might now reduce the rate of postage one-half, 
while transmitting 1 mass of letters which would 
almost defy enumeration. This more than real- 
izes the brightest visions of Mr. Hill. 

But, the money view of this great reform is a 
paltry view. It igs well said by Mr. Joshua 
Leavitt, in his admirable American pamphlet on 
Cheap Postage : “ The people of England expend 
now as much money for postage, as they did un- 
der the old system ; but the advantage is, that they 
get a great deal more service for their money, and 
it gives a spring to business, trade; science, liter- 
ature, philanthropy, social affection, and all plans 
of public utility.” Probably the Corn Laws 
were repealed two years sooner, because of cheap 
postage. é 

Nothing can exceed the convenience of the 
money order, the stamp, and the envelope branches 
of the system. The money orders are drafts by 
one post office upon another, for sums not exceed- 
ing £5. They are a sort of post office bill of ex- 
change, and are largely employed in the trans- 
mission of small gums by mail. In 1847, thenum- 
ber issued in England alone was 810,000, amount- 
ing to £1,654,000. The department charges a 
trifling commission for the order—say 3d. for £2. 
In a country where the brokers are Jews, and the 
smallest Bank of England notes are £5, this ar- 
rangement is very beneficial to the poor. The 
label stamps, which prepay letters, are convenient 
to all classes. They are of all rates, and, being 








great advantage, as well for the preservation of | frst prepared by the department, are kept on sale, 


trade and commerce, as otherwise” In Charles’s 
time, the stage coach required six days to go from 
London to. York. The mails were carried be- 
tween the two cities twice or thricea week. The 
postage on a single letter was equal to six pence 
sterling of the present value. The net annual 
income of the post office was £40,000. Now, a 
traveller flies from London to York in five hours; 
his letter is sent to the remotest point in‘ the 
Kingdom for a penny ; the net annual income of 
the post office is a million sterling; and thenum- 
ber of letters carried by post is more than, a hun- 
dred times greater than in the reign of Charles. 
The high rates of British postage, down to 
1840, and which were adjusted much on the same 
scale as ours, were a dead weight on correspond- 
ence. For thirty years previous to that time, the 
gross receipts of the post office had remained 
nearly stationary. Thus, the amount of corres- 
pondence by mail continued about the same dur- 
ing 2 period in which the population of the coun- 
try increased fifty per cent., commerce and wealth 
in a nearly equal proportion, and knowledge 
among the masses, and the facilities of transmis- 
sion, to even a larger degree. These facts arrest- 
ed the attention of many minds. But the saga- 
cious Rowland Hill probed the canses and devised 
remedies. He published his scheme for postal 
reform in 1837. Its outlines were these. The 
controlling idea of the post office establishment 
should be, the convenience of the people, and not 
Governmental revenue. It was extortionate for 
the Government to tax as much for carrying a 
letter from London to Edinburgh, as a merchant 
charged for transporting a barrel of flour. The 
chief labor being expended in making up, open- 
ing, and delivering mails, therefore the fact, 
whether a letter was carried one mile or one hun- 
dred miles made comparatively little difference 
in the expenditures of the department. The 
number of pieces of which a letter was composed 
should not regulate the rate of postage, but 
weight should control. Ag much postage was lost 
on letters which were never called for, therefore 
there should be a distinction between prepaid let- 
ters and others; and in large towns there should 
be a free distribution of prepaid letters, by post- 
men. There should be no privileged class, with 
permission to use the post office free of charge. 
Guided by these principles, Mr. Hill recommend- 
waa — rate of postage for all distances—a 
> OF a penny half ou: etters, i 
prepa, ineeepective of the sieaner of ; é 
two penceit not ws ' of pieces, and 
: till delivered, the rate in- 


Weight advanced—a : ridiculed as a dreamer, an enthusiast. After a 
of prepaid letters in large =e:frpe Gaiiveny. conviction of the utility of his had penetrat- 
of the franking privilege, ces abolition | oq the masses of the people, Parliament mu 
great improvements in other enn omeraced it, eupplying the excinded sap with uncongenial 

Other re; : hem) , ; ; | 

lopes, stam be a pects, Such as’en- | inv of its own. When even thus much of 

velopes, PS, post office money a yas ad * 3? to have 
alee insisted. that the increase 2 w™ &¢- He | his plan was adopted, he was permitted 

Is » that the increase in the fiumber of | Dut slight influence in working it out in practice: 

letters under his scheme wou \ be sufficient in ‘He should have been. ted: Postmaster Gen- 


“few years to carry the met income as high as 1; b 


under the old system. 
Now, all this seems very simple and | 
simple and plain, that those who hourly 


lines would find her enjoying the same blessing— 
When © commercial house in Liverpool paid a 


benefits never think of the times when it absoriy| i 
Cd a day's wages of » poor Irish Jaborer in Loii-| posta 
don to send a letter to his wife in Cork, inform: | labo 
ing her that he was well, and hoped these few 


not only at all post offices, but by shop-keepers of 
all sorts. They are used, not only to pay postage, 
but as small change. Indeed, they are used as a 
kind of circulating medium. The number sold 
in a year is counted by millions, The envelopes, 
stamped by the department, and sold like simple 
stamps, are used not only to enclose letters, but 
by all sorts of persons and associations, for circu- 
lars, advertisements, &c., these being printed on 
the inside of the envelopes before they arestamp- 
ed. The great majori'y of letters are prepaid, 
because of the diminution in the rate of postage. 
Gentlemen everywhere always pay their own post- 
age, when writing on their own busines. In 
England, they also enclose a stamp to-prepay the 
answer. Large commercial houses cause their 
address to be printed on stamped envelopes, and 
then send packages of these to their correspond- 
ents, to be used when needed. 

The free delivery of prepaid letters in the large 
towns is astonishingly perfect. Almost a stranger 
among the two millions of London, I once received 
a letter at my lodgings, from a correspondent to 
whom my city address. was unknown, in three 
hours after its arrival at the post office, The 
postman, when I was in London three months be- 
fore, had delivered letters to my address, and he 
now recollected the name and numbér. Besides 
the “General Post,” which delivers letters com- 
ing from the country and foreign parts, there is 
connected with the Department in London, a ma- 
chine of curious contrivance, and great exploits, 
called the ‘District Post.” ‘It covers a circle of 
some twelve miles, and delivers letters which 
originate and end within the circle, ten or twelve 
times a day, at dwellings, shops, and offices. In 
1848, the number delivered by this post was near- 
ly fifty millions. To these must be added at least 
a hundred and twenty millions for the General 
Post, making an 4 te of a hundred and seven- 
ty millions of wager eet in bore annu- 
ally, by the post office department, a large pro- 
portion of which, being prepaid, are delivered 
free! But there is no end to these statistics, and 
I leave them. 

The commitee, 
1846, the National Testimonial, had amplegrounds 
for pronouncing his reform “a measure which 
has opened the blessings of a free correspondence 
to the teacher of religion, the man of science and 
literature, the merchant and trader, and the whole 
British nation, especially the poorest and most 
defenceless portion of it—a measure which is the 
greatest boon conferred in modern times on all the 
social interests of the civilized world.” The vet- 
eran reformer, Joseph Hume, in a letter to Mr. 
Bancroft, our minister at St. James, dated in 1848, 
says: “I am not aware of any reform, amongst the 
many reforms I have promoted during the last 
forty years, that has had, and will have, better 
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when presenting to Mr. Hill, in | 


results towards the im tt of this country, 
morally, socially, and commercially.” 

And how has the benefactor of great and pow- 
erful nation been treated by the B Govern- | 5, 

















in working out his plan.- Being now embarrassed 
in his circumstances, a national subscription in 
his behalf was started, the net proceeds of which 
amounted to £13,360. It was presented to him, 
in 1846, at a public dinner, accompanied by many 
honeyed words. The reply of Mr. Hill was modest. 
He gave ample credit for the aid he had received 
from others in carrying his plan through Parlia- 
ment, and specially named Messrs. Wallace and 
Warburton, members of the committee of 1838, 
Mr. Baring, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Lords Ashburton and Brougham. He deli- 
cately alluded to his proscription by the Peel Ad- 
ministration, and pointed out the improvements 
necessary to give complete efficiency to his reform. 
Thirteen thousand pounds, for devising and 
introducing a measure which has carried bless- 
ings to every princely mansion and peasant cabin 
in three Kingdoms! Why, if Rowland Hill had 
patented a first class washing machine, he could 
hardly have made less money out of it. Thirteen 
thousand pounds from a people that smothered the 
“‘Divine-F'anny-show-her-legs,” as George Thomp- 
son called her, with bouquets and bank notes. 
But if his cotemporaries do not requite his ser- 
vices, posterity will do justice to his memory. 


“4 H.B.S8. 
EXTRACTS FROM CARVER'S TRAVELS. 


[concLuDED.] 
Ophir. 

“He (George De Huron, a learned Dutchman) 
supposes also another migration of the Phoenicians, 
than those already mentioned, to have taken place ; 
and this was during a three years’ voyage made 
by the Tyrian fleet in the service of King Solo- 
mon. He asserts, on the authority of Josephus, 
that the port at which this embarkation was made 
lay on the Mediterranean. The fleet, he adds, 
went in quest of elephants’ teeth and peacocks, to 
the western coast of Africa, which is Tarshish ; 
then to Ophir, for gold, which is Haite, or the 
island of Hispaniola ; and in the latter opinion he 
is supported by Columbus, who, when he discover- 
ed that island, thought he could trace the furnaces 
in which the gold was refined.” 

White Clay for China Ware. 

‘The river St. Pierre, which runs through the 
territories of the Naudowessies, flows through a 
most delightful country, abounding in all the 
necessaries of life, that grow spontaneously ; wild 
rice grows here in great abundance ; and every 
place is filled with trees bending under their 
loads of fruit, such as plums, grapes, and apples ; 
the meadows are covered with hops, and many 
sorts of vegetables; whilst the ground is stored 
with useful roots, with angelica, spikenard, and 
ground-nuts as large as hens’ eggs; and such 
amazing quantities of maples, that they would 
produce sugar sufficient for any number of inhab- 
itants. A little way from the mouth of this river, 
on the north side of it, stands a hill, one part of 
which, that towards the Mississippi, is composed 
entirely of white stone, of a soft nature. But 
what appears remarkable is, that the color of it is 
as white as the driven snow. The outward part 
of it was crumbled by the wind and weather into 
heaps of sand, of which a beautiful composition 
might be made; or, I am of opinion, that, when 
properly treated, the stone itself would grow 
harder by time, and have a very noble effect in 
architecture. Near that branch which is termed 
the Marble River, is a mountain, from whence 
the Indians get a sort of red stone, out of which 
they hew the bowls of their pipes. In some of 
these parts is found a black, hard clay, or rather 
stone, of which the Naudowessies make their fam- 
ily utensils. This country likewise abounds with 
a milk-white clay,* of which China ware might he 
made, equal in goodness to the Asiatic ; and also 
with a blue clay, that serves the Indians for 
paint.” 

Mandrakes. 

“In the country belonging to these people, (the 
Pawnees and Pawnawnees,) it is said that man- 
drakes are frequently found, a species of root re- 
sembling human beings, of both sexes; and that 
these are more perfect than such as are discover- 
ed about the Nile, in Nether Ethiopia.” 

A Remarkable Cave. 

“ About thirty miles below the Falls of St. An- 
thony, at which I arrived the tenth day after I 
left Lake Pepin, is a remarkable cave, of amazing 
depth. The Indians term it, Wakou-teebe; that 
is, the Dwelling of the Great Spirit. The en- 
trance into it is about 10 feet wide; the height 
5 feet. The arch within is near 15 feet high, and 
about thirty feet broad. The bottom of it con- 
sists of fine, clear sand. About 20 feet from the 
entrance, begins the water, which is transparent, 
and extends to an unsearchable distance, for the 
darkness of the cave prevents all attempts to ac- 
quire a knowledge of it. I found in this cave 
many Indian hieroglyphics, which appeared very 
ancient, for time had nearly covered them with 
moss, 80 that it was with difficulty I could trace 
them. They were cut in a rude manner, upon 
the inside of the walls. The cave is only acces- 
sible by ascending a narrow, steep passage, that 
lies near the brink of the river.” 

A Sweet Morsel!! 

“T observed that the women (Chippeways) and 
children indulged themselves in a custom which, 
though common in some degree throughout eyery 
Indian nation, appears to “be, according to our 
ideas, of the most nauseous and indelicate nature; 
that of searching each other’s heads, and eating 
the prey caught therein.” 

Succatosh. 


“ One dish, however, which answers nearly the 
same purpose as bread, is in use among the Otta- 
gaumies, the Saukies, and the more eastern na- 
tions, where Indian corn grows, which is not only 
much esteemed by them, but it is reckoned ex- 
tremely palatable by all the Europeans who enter 
their dominions. This is composed of their unripe 
corn, and beans in the same state, boiled together 
with bear’s flesh, the fat of which moistens the 

ulse, and renders it beyond comparison delicions. 
They call this food succatosh.” 
Indian Bread. 


“ Among these people (the Ottawaws) I eat of a 
very uncommon kind of bread, whilst their corn 
is in the milk, as they term it; that is, just before 
it begins to a ay they slice off the kernels from 
the cob to which t 
a paste. This they are enabled to do without the 
addition of any liquid, by the milk that flows 
from them ; and when it is effected, they parcel 
it out into cakes, and, enclosing them in leaves of 
the basswood tree, place them in hot embers, 
where they are soon baked. And better flavored 
bread I never eat in any country.” 

Detroit as it was. 


“The town of Detroit contains upwards of 100 
houses, The streets are somewhat regular, and 
have a ge. of very convenient and , a Dar 
barracks, with a spacious parade at the south end. 
On the west side lies the King’s garden, belonging 
to the Governor, which is very well laid out, and 
kept in good order. The fortifications of the 
town consist of a strong stockade, made of round 
piles, firmly fixed in the ground, and lined with 
palisades. These are defended by some small 
bastions, on which are mounted a few indifferent 
cannon, of inconsiderable size, just sufficient for 
its defence against the Indians, or an enemy not 
provided with artillery.” 

“In the year 1762, in the month of July, it 
rained on this town, and the parts adjacent, a sul- 
phurous water of the color and consistence of ink; 
some of which, being collected into bottles and 
wrote with, appeared perfectly intelligible on the 
Popes, and answered every purpose of that useful 
qual ; 


Rational ideas of the Indians regarding Money. 

“The Indians, except those who live adjoining 
to European colonies, can form to themselves no 
idea of the value of money; they consider it, 
when they are made acquainted with the uses to 
which it is applied by other fiations, as the source 
of innumerable evils. To it they attribute all the 
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Wakou-Kitchewah—that is, the Friendly Society 
of the Spirit. This society is composed of persons 
of both sexes, but such only can be admitted into 
it as are of unexceptionable character, and who 
receive the approbation of the whole body—the 
initiation being attended with some very singular 
circumstances, which must be either the effect of 
magic or of amazing dexterity. I shall give a 
particular account of the whole procedure. It 
was performed at the time of the new moon, in a 
place appropriated to the purpose. I was invited 
to see the ceremony, and placed close to the rails 
of the enclosure. About twelve o’clock they be- 
gan to assemble; when the sun shone bright, 
which they considered as & good omen, a great 
number of chiefs first appeared, who were dressed 
in their best apparel; and after them came the 
head warrior, clad in a long robe of rich furs, that 
trailed on the ground, attended by a retinue of 
fifteen or twenty persons, painted and dressed in 
the gayest manner. Next followed the wives of 
such as had been already admitted into the soci- 
ety ; and in the rear a confused heap of the lower 
ranks, all contributed as much as lay in their 
power to make the appearance grand and strong. 
When the assembly was seated, and silence pro- 
claimed, one of the principal chiefs arose, and, in 
a short but masterly speech, informed his audi- 
ence of the occasion of their meeting. He ac- 
quainted them that one of their young men wish- 
ed to be admitted into their soviety ; and, taking 
him by the hand, presented him to their view, 
asking them, at the same time, whéther they had 
any objection to his becoming one of their commu- 
nity. No objection being made, the young candi- 
date was placed in the centre, and four of the 
chiefs took their stations close to him. After ex- 
horting him, by turns, not to faint under the 
operation he was about to go through, but to be- 
have like an Indian and a man, two of them took 
hold of his arms, and caused him to kneel; an- 
other placed himself behind him, so as to secure 
him when he fell ; and the Jastof the four retired 
to the distance of about twelve feet from him, ex- 
actly in front. The chief that stood before the 
candidate began to speak to him with an audible 
voice. He told him that he himself was now agi- 
tated by the same spirit which he should in a few 
moments communicate to him; that it would 
strike him dead, but that he would instantly be 
restored to life again. To this he added, that the 
communication, however terrifying, was a neces- 
sary introduction to the advantages enjoyed by 
the community into which he was on the point of 
being admitted. As he spoke thus, he appeared 
to be greatly agitated, till at last his emotions be- 
came so violent that his countenance was distort- 
ed and his whole frame convulsed. At this junc- 
ture, he threw something that appeared, both in 
shape and color, like a small bean, at the young 
man, which seemed to enter his mouth, and he in- 
stantly fell as motionless as if he had been shot. 
The chief that was placed behind him received 
him in his arms, and, by the assistance of the 
other two, laid him on the ground, to all appear- 
ance bereft of life. Having done this, they imme- 
diately began to rub his limbs and to strike him 
on the back, giving him such blows as seemed 
more calculated to still the quick than raise the 
dead. During these extraordinary applications, 
the speaker continued his harangue, desiring the 
spectators not to be surprised, or to despair of the 
young man’s recovery, as his present inanimate 
situation proceeded only from the forcible opera- 
tion of the spirit on faculties that had hitherto 
been unused to inspirations of this kind. The 
candidate lay for several minutes without sense 
or motion, but at length, after receiving many 
violent blows, he began to discover some symp- 
toms of returning life. These, however, were at- 
tended with strong convulsions, and an apparent 
obstruction in his throat. But they were soon at 
an end; for, having discharged from his mouth 
the bean, he soon after appeared to be tolerably 
recovered. 

“This part of the ceremony being happily ef- 
fected, the officiating chiefs disrobed him of the 
clothes he had usually worn, and put on him a 
set of apparel entirely new. When he was 
dressed, the speaker once more took him by the 
hand, and presented him to the society, as a reg- 
ular and thoroughly initiated member—exhorting 
them, at the same time, to give him such necessary 
assistance as, being a young member, he might 
stand in need of. He then also charged the new- 
ly elected brother to receive with humility, and 
to follow with punctuality, the advice of his elder 
brethren. All those who had been admitted with- 
in the rails now formed a circle around the new 
brother, and, the music striking up, the great 
chief sung a song, celebrating as usual their mar- 
tial exploits.” 

He concludes the account by stating that the 
whole assembly then united in the dance, several 
singers assisted the music with their voices, the 
women joining in the chorus; and that, during 
the dance, “most of the members carried in their 
hands an otter or martin’s skin, which, being 
filled with wind, on being compressed, made a 
squeaking noise.” “When this instrument was 
presented to the face of any of the company, and 
the sound emitted, the person receiving it instant- 
ly fell down, to appearance dead. Sometimes two 
or three, both men and women, were on the ground 
together ; but, immediately recovering, they rose 
up and joined again in the dance. This seemed 
to afford even the chiefs themselves infinite diver- 
sion. After some hours spent in this manner,” 
the feast began, consisting of dogs’ flesh, which 
was provided by the new candidate—the feast 
ending the ceremonies of the occasion. iy 
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NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS AND SLAVERY. 


A Narrative of some of the Proceedings of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, on the sulject of Slavery 
within its limits. 

The Society of Friends originated in the year 
1647. “They soon began to move on the subject of 
Slavery in their own borders; and though their 
progress may seem to have been slow, they did 
not lose sight of their object till it was accom- 
plished. 

So early as 1671, Geonge Fox counselled 
Friends in Barbadoes to train up their negroes in 
the fear of God, to use them mildly and gently, 
and, after certain years of servitude, to set them 
free. He visited that island in company with 
William Edmundson; and their earnest labors 
with the masters in behalf of the slaves occasion- 
ed a report that they were exciting the latter to 





nounced a wicked slander. ; 

The Yearly Meeting of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey took the first official step in regard to 
trading in negroes, in 1696, and advised Friends 
to be careful “not to encourage the bringing in 
of any more negroes” also, to bring those whom 
they held to meetings, and to have meetings with 
them in their families. The order that those who 
persisted in holding slaves should be testified 
against by their monthly meetings, appears to 
have been made in 1776. | 

The earliest notice on this sabjeet in the min- 
utes of New England Yearly Meeting octurs in 
the year 1715, though slaveholding was there 
made a disownable offence five or six years ear- 
lier than in Pennsylvania. 

New York Yearly Meeting manifested its dis- 
approbation of the slave trade previously to the 
year 1759; and a query, “ whether Friends were 
clear of importing or purchasing negroes or 
slaves,” was regularly answered by the subordi- 
nate meetings. In 1787 there was nota slave in 
their limits. pees 

In 1757, Friends of Virginia Yearly Meeting 


poreetes a query designed to forbid the trafficking 


in slaves, and to promote the extension of reli- 
gious care to those already in their possession. 
The disownment of a member for slaveholding 
seems to have been authorized in 1874, 

The first record touching this matter, on the 
minutes of North Carolina bigees Meeting, was 
made in the year 1740, and is as follows : 

“An epistle was received from the Yearly 
Meeting of Virginia, concerning arms or 
going to muster, and using negroes well,” Kc. 

Eighteen years elapse, and we find a minute, 
referring to a committee the consideration 
of these two ty affairs, viz: “that of: visit- 
ing Friends’ families, and making provision for 
negroes’ mee ;” and it was that 
ings should be appointed for them at New. 


phic Head of Little River, Simon’s Creek, and 


Jide IN at times. A sufficient num- 
ber of 8 were to attend these meetings to 
see that_good order was observed. ‘ 

An our discipline, it is the practice for. r 


reports of the state of society to be made by 


Monthly to the Quarterly, and by 
these to the Yearly Meeting. These reports are 
in the form of answers to inquiries as to 


| the attendance of mectings, the preservation 


of 
i the members, the pr 
ieee TR al pat 
duly launching into war, &o,: 

eas Sas Ser ie NEO a8 an exposition 





of our views upon the contained in them. 
The following was now added to the former 


revolt, which report George Fox promptly pro-' 


queries, “Are all that have negroes careful to 
use them well, and encourage them to come to 
mectings as much as they reasonably can?” It will 
be found that this query underwent various 
changes, gradually assuming the form it has at 
the present day ; it, then, with the answers there- 
to, will show the position in t to Slavery 
from time to time occupied by Friends as a body, 
as well as the individual members thereof. 

Nothing further is found on the minutes till 
1768, when the Western Quarterly Meeting ask- 
ed the advice of tho Yearly Meeting respecting 
the purchase of negroes. It seems'that there was 
an order of discipline, on this subject, which was 
not sufficiently explicit, or upon which different 
constructions had been placed. A committee was 
appointed, which, after deliberation, gave it as 
their united judgment, that the discipline and 
query ought to be understood as a prohibition of 
buying negroes to trade upon, or of those that trade 
in them; and that, as the having of negroes isa 
burden to such as are in possession of them, it 
might be well for the meeting to advise all Friends 
to be careful not to buy or sell in any case that 
can be reasonably avoided.” With this judgment 
and advice the Meeting concurred. 

Friends of the Western Quarter were still un- 
easy, and the next year desired that the purchas- 
ing of negroes might be absolutely prohibited. 
No decision was arrived at; but, in 1770, the 
matter again coming up, by reference, from the 
preceding year, and the Yearly Meeting having 
weightily considered the consequences that might 
arise from an absolute prohibition in all cases 
whatever, unanimously agreed to substitute, in 
place of the 7th query, the following: “Are all 
Friends careful to bear a faithful testimony 
against the iniquitous practice of importing ne- 
groes, or do they refuse to purchase of those that 
make a trade or merchandise of them? And do 
they use those whom they have by inheritance or 
otherwise, well, endeavoring to discourage them 
from evil, and encourage them in that which is 
good ?” 'T'wo years after this—the Western Quar- 
ter still calling attention to the subject—a close 
restriction was made, for it was now agreed that 
no Friend should buy a slave of any other person 
than a Friend in unity, except it be to prevent the 
parting of man and wife, or parent and child, or 
for other good reasons, approved of by the Month- 
ly Meetings; and that none should se// a slave to 
any person who makes a practice of buying and 
selling for the sake of gain. 

The Standing Committee (having the same du- 
ties as our present Meeting for Sufferings) about 
this t{me drew up their sentiments respecting the 
slave trade, which, being approved of by the 
Yearly Meeting, were recorded as follows : 

“ Being fully convinced in our minds and judg- 
ments, beyond a dou or scruple, of the great 
evil and abomination of the importation of negroes 
from Africa, by which iniquitous practice great 
numbers of our fellow-creatures, with their pos- 
terity, are doomed to perpetual and cruel bond- 
age, Without any regard to their natural right 
to liberty and freedom, which they have not for- 
feited through any act of their own, or consented 
thereto, but by mere force and cruelty; we are 
impressed with abhorrenceand detestation against 
such a practice in a Christian community; for 
experience makes it fully manifest that, instead 
of their embracing true religion and virtue, in 
exchange for their natural liberty, they have be- 
come nurseries of pride and idleness to our youth, 
in such a manner that morality and true piety 
are much wounded where slavekeeping abounds, 
to the great grief of true Christian minds. 

“ And therefore we cannot but invite our fellow 
subjects, and especially the Representatives of 
North Carolina, (as much lies at their door for 
the good of the people and prosperity of the 
Provinces,) to join with their prudent brethren, 
the Burgesses of the Colony of Virginia, in pre- 
senting an address to the Throne of Great Britain, 
in order to be as eyes to the blind and mouths to 
the dumb; and whether it succeed or not, we 
shall have the secret satisfaction in cur own 
minds of having used our best endeavors to have 
so great a torrent of evil effectually stopped at 
the place where it unhappily had permissien to 
begin.” 

[Signed by (twenty-one) Thomas Nicholson, Caleb 
Trueblood, Ralph Fletcher, John Symons, John San- 
ders, &c. &¢.| 

This committee also wrote the following epistle 
to the Meeting for Sufferings of London: 


“ Nortu Carorina, 8th month 28th, 1772. 


“Dear Frienps: We think proper to acquaint 
you that we have been informed by our friends 
of Virginia, that the members of the House of 
Burgesses, in their Colony, had agreed to present 
an address to the Throne of Great Britain, de- 
siring that an effectual stop may be put to the 
iniquitous practice of importing negroes from 
Africa to the Colonies. With this address we 
have good unity ; and we are glad to believe that 
the eyes of many of those in authority begin to be 
so clearly opened that they are convinced not 
only of the imprudence but great evil of such a 
traffic. We have, therefore, taken care to make 
known to several members of the House of Bur- 
gesses in our Province, the steps taken in Vir- 
ginia on thataccount. On conferring with them, 
we have not found the least disposition to oppose 
the execution of so good a design, but rather a 
desire that the same may be perfected ; thus giv- 
ing us some reason to hope that something of a 
similar nature may take place in our next Gen- 
eral Assembly; but whether it will or not, we 
shall be glad to hear that Friends with you, if 
they find freedom, exert what influence they can 
to forward so good a work. 

“N. B. As there is an act of Assembly in this 
Province which prohibits any person from setting 
a negro free, except for meritorious services, to 
be judged of by the County Court, under penalty 
of said negro being seized and sold to the highest 
bidder, for the benefit of the parish, such Friends 


‘as desire to liberate their slaves, from principles 


of justice and Christianity, are under a great dif- 
ficulty on that account. So we should be glad of 
your friendly advice and assistance, if any steps 
appear to you that might be taken with prudence 
and safety. 

“We remain, with affectionate regard, your 
loving friends.” [Signed by twenty-siz.] 

The official proceedings for the most part, up 
to this time, have reference to the buying, selling, 
and proper usage of slaves; but a higher step was 
yet-to be taken. Accordingly, in the year 1774 
we find that a member of Perquimans Monthly 
Meeting, Thomas Newby, having become uneasy 
with the practice of keeping negroes in bondage, 
and desired the advice of Friends, the case, from 
its weight and importance, was referred to the 
Standing Committee, which gave it as their judg- 
ment, “That all Friends finding themselves un- 
der a burden and uneasiness on account of keep- 
ing slaves, may set them at liberty, by applying 
to the Monthly Meeting.” They likewise advised 
the Monthly Meetings to appoint suitable persons 
to assist in drawing instruments of writing for 
that purpose, and to judge whether those intend- 
- 43 be set free are able to get their own liveli-. 

ood. 

During the same year, there were several man- 
uscripts produced by Thomas Nicholson, for ex- 
amination—one entitled “Light upon the Candle- 
stick ;” also, extracts from the “ Light upon the 
Candlestick” and “Liberty and Property ;” re- 
specting an alteration of the law as to freeing ne- 
groes—and a committee was appointed to take 
opportunity with as many members of the Assem- 
bly as they conveniently could, and let them have 
the perusal thereof. The author was allowed to 
publish the piece entitled “Liberty and Prop. 
erty.” 

Thus we see that the benevolent work had pro- 
gressed. Friends were closely restricted as to 
buying and selling slaves, and care was taken of 
their e and religious instruction ; and if any 
felt uneasy in holding them, provision was made 
and encouragement held out for their liberation. 
But this was not enough. The stain of slavehold- 
ing must be wiped off from Friends as a society ; 
~ in hie t pest oh oes desired the 

early Meeting € query respecting 
slavery, and to make such alterations therein as 
would relieve some d The sub- 
ject was referred to a committee, which, after 


much conference, and finding that no short 
of a prohibition of either buying or g ne- 
meet- | groes without consent of the Monthly Mee 


would give the desired relief, returned the matter 


determine. 
Accordingly, the Meeting took the matter under 

its consideration, and ordered “ That Friends in. 

unity shall neither bay ae sell a negro without 

the consent of the Monthly Meeting to w 

belong.” The query, revised. thus: “Que. 

all Friends careful to bear a faithfal 





, use 
them well in every | 
e endeavoring to dis- 
that which is good?” 


; 
to the Yearly Meeting, as too weighty fbr then ts fare law ought to be made. 











Next year, the Eastern Quarter, finding the 
above order too difficult for them to manage, sub- 
mit it again to the Meeting, for its advice and as- 
sistance. A committee of thirty-one persons is 
appointed to consider thereon. They, after much 
brotherly and sympathizing conference, unani- 
mously agree that the minute of last year needs a 
revisal or reconsideration, and that Monthly 
Meetings may require further help therein. This 
judgment is laid before the Meeting. There is a 
time of weighty and deliberate examination. A 
 niggeniser is felt, that the keeping of their fel- 

ow-men in bondage is inconsistent with the law 
of righteousness. Divine goodness is perceived 
to be near, and, by the baptizing power thereof, 
several are enabled very affectionately to express 
their sentiments, and to declare their willingness 
and rc solution to set all their negroes fully free. 
It is the unanimious sense of the meeting, that all 
the members thereof who hold slaves be earnestly 
and affectionately advised to clear their hands ef them 
as soon as they possibly can ; and, in the mean time, 
that no member be permitted to buy or to sell 
slaves, or hire any from those who are not of our 
Society. And in the cases which now lie under 
the consideration of Pasquotank Monthly Meet- 
ing, or if any of our members buy, sell, or clan- 
destinely assign, for hire, any slave, in such man- 
ner as may perpetuate or prolong their slavery, 
the Monthly Meeting to which they belong, after 
duly laboring with them—they refusing to take 
such steps as their friends may think necessary, 
and to condemn their conduct, shall be disowned, 
as in other offences against the Church. 

A committee was now appointed to visit and 
assist Friends in setting their negroes free, as a 
way may open; and the Monthly Meetings were 
advised to nominate suitable Friends to join said 
committee. A particular account of their pro- 
ceedings was to be rendered to the Yearly Meet- 
ing; and if any of the liberated slaves should be 
interrupted in their freedom, the Standing Com- 
mittee were required to have that or any other 
matter respecting them under particular care, and 
to take the necessary steps for their preservation 
and assistance. 

At the succeeding Yearly Meeting, (1777.) the 
above-named committee reported “that they found 
& great willingness, even beyond their expecta- 
tion, to promote the work; and a considerable 
number of slaves had been liberated by those who 
held them in possession. Abont forty of these 
were afterwards taken up and sold, in consequence 
of an act of Assembly, passed at Newbern, (after 
said negroes were manumitted.) This seemed to 
put a stop to the work at that time, although sev- 
eral Friends, who yet held negroes, were believed 
to be very uneasy in continuing a practice which 
they were convinced is not consistent with jus- 
tice, or “doing as they would be done unto.” 

It appears that the Standing Committee inter- 
fered in behalf of the distressed negroes, and made 
use of every expedient that occurred in their fa- 
vor. They employed lawyers, who exerted their 
abilities in pleading, much to the satisfaction of 
Friends; and for their extraordinary care and 
pains (though to little purpose at present) they 
gave them £64 proclamation money, which the 
Meeting concluded to raise at the next sitting. 

The Standing Committee also published the 
following, as Friends’ reasons for releasing their 
negroes from slavery : 


“If we are called in question concerning the 
good deed done the much-injured Africans, in 
restoring to them that liberty and freedom which 
is the natural and inalienable right of all man- 
kind, the cause is too good to deny it. And there- 
fore we are willing to inform all whom it may 
concern, of the cause and motive which induced 
us 80 to do, in order that if any are found fighting 
against God, they may be left without excuse. 

“From mature, deliberate consideration, and 
the conviction of our own minds, being fully per- 
suaded that freedom is the natural right of all 
mankind, and that no law, moral or divine, has 
given us a right to or property in the persons of 
‘our fellow-creatures, any longer than they are in 
a state of minority, we are desirous to restore to 
them their liberty, and thus to fulfil the injunc- 
tion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ—do- 
ing to others as we would be done by. 

“The above laudable motive: prevailing in our 
minds beyond all selfish and worldly considera- 
tions, we believe that our conduct therein has the 
sanction of Divine approbation, and ought to be 
approved by all reasonable men. 

“ We have endeavored to be clear from the least 
etain of guilt in the blood shed on the earth, when 
that awful day shall come, in which ‘The earth 
shall disclose her blood, and no more cover her 
slain’—Isaiah, xxvi, 21—fully believing that the 
trade in slaves and souls of men is justly charge- 
able with a large share therein, and that those 
who do remain partakers with murderers and 
man-stealers will be involved in their guilt. And 
therefore, whatever ignorance may surmise to the 
contrary, having through Divine assistance done 
what we believe was our duty to do, in liberating 
our slaves, if men shall be permitted to reduce 
them to a state of bondage and slavery, the guilt 
will lie at the door of those that are the cause 
thereof, and we shall appeal to Him who judgeth 
righteously, and without respect of persons.” 


Some of the manumitted slaves bound them- 
selves to Friends for life. But the meeting dis- 
couraged such a course, tending as it did to lay 
waste the testimony in behalf of universal liberty ; 
for though some Friends may have been influenced 
by motives of compassion to receive them, in cise 
of death, such — might be deemed part of 
the estate, and their posterity involved in the 
same difficulties. 

This year, the answers to the queries show that 
no Friend is concerned in importing or buying 
slaves, though some have been sald. These cases 
were under care. 

In 1778, it does not appear that any Friends 

import, buy, or sell negroes, yet a fear is express- 
ed, that those who have them in possession do 
not use them so well in every respect as is de- 
sired. 
Superior Courts of Law were now established, 
and the Standing Committee hoped that, by ap- 
pealing to them from the proceedings of the 
County Courts, the negroes that had been manu- 
mitted, and unjustly reduced again to slavery, 
might obtain their liberty. They accordingly 
employed attorneys, who, for their services, were 
to receive £600 of the money then in circulation ; 
the Eastern Quarter raising £450, and the West- 
ern the rest. The suit was attended to, and an 
order obtained for the freedom of the negroes. 
But the spirit of oppression hasan hundred grasp- 
ing hands. Another act was passed to reduce 
them again to bondage. 

It was now concluded to address the General 
Assembly in their behalf, respectfully showing— 

“That whereas the last General Assembly, 
held at Halifax, passed an ‘ act for apprehending 
and selling certain slaves set free contrary to law, 
and to distract the public peace, and for confirm- 
ing the sales of others’—referring to the act to 
prevent domestic insurrections. : 

“In answer to this, we do declare, that the lib- 
eration of our slaves was from mature and delib- 
erate consideration and the conviction of our 
minds; being fully persuaded that freedom is the 
natural right of all mankind, and that no law, 
moral or divine, has given us a a to or prop- 
erty in the persons of any of our fellow creatures, 
any longer than they are in a state of minority ; 
and being desirous to fulfil the injunction of our 
Lord sud Saviour Jesus Christ, in doing to others 
as we would be done by. These motives prevail- 
ing in our minds, beyond all selfish and worldly 
considerations, we believe our conduct therein 
hath the sanction of Divine approbation. And 
We are so far from doing a thing to distract the 
 pucrr| peace, that we do ardently wish and 

eartily pray for the peace and happiness of all 
man . 
“'The aforesaid acts of Assembly, and the pro- 
ceeding upon them, we fully believe to be not only 
& violation of the explicit declaration of the Con- 
gress on the subject of universal liberty and the 
common rights of mankind, published at the be- 
ginning of the present contest with Great Brit- 
ain, but they manifestly contradict the Declaration 
and Bill of Rights, on which depends your author- 
ity to make Soo sage 0g 24 expressly declares ‘ That 
fore the existence of such laws, and by them only 
declared criminal, are unjust, oppressive, saps 
erty; therefore, no ¢z pos 
compatible with liberty ; peeeh the Const 
tion or Form of Government is the following 
expression: ‘Sec. 44. That the Declaration of 
Rights is hereby declared to be part of the pres- 
ent Constitution, and ought not to be violated on 
any pretence whatsoever.” The Superior Court, 
held at’Edenton, have publicly placed on record, 
‘That it appeared tothem thatthe County Court, 
proceedings, (ordering the sale of sev- 
the negroes.) have exceeded their juris- 
n, Violated the rights of the su 
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operation, thereby 
tons of this State of their liberty, 
to the law of the land. Ordered, there- 


and 
in direot tion to the Bill of Rights of | 
State, consid nM ved justly a part of the ‘onsti- | bring 
on thereof, by giving » law not intended to ef- | 
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fore, that the proceedings so certified be quashed 
and held ag null and void.’ 

“In Virginia, many negroes have been manu- 
mitted since the year 1775, and none of: them 
taken up and sold, that we have heard of, except 
one for misbehaviour. In Maryland, as we are 
credibly informed, there is an act of Assembly 
prescribing a method for manumitting slaves, by 
which any person may liberate his slaves, pro- 
vided they are under fifty years of age, and 
sound in mind and body, and that they are not so 
freed in prejudice of creditors. In Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, and New England, the 
manumission of’slaves is frequent, by many of 
other Societies as well as of our own, without 
offence to authority. 

“We believe that awful day- will come, in 
which ‘the earth shall disclose her blood, and 
shall no more cover her slain,” and apprehend 
that the trade in slaves and souls of men has a 
large share therein. Wherefore,.we earnestly en- 
treat you to take the whole mutter under your 
serious consideration, and relieve the oppressed. 

“25th 10th month, 1779.” 

The above memorial was signed by. eleven 
Friends who had manumitted their slaves, and six 
of them were appointed to present it; but, after 
conversing with some of the members of the 
Legislature, and thinking best to defer its pre- 
sentation, it was referred to the Standing Commit- 
tee, by which the subject was again revived after 
a few years. . 

Hitherto, Friends were prohibited from im- 
porting, buying, or selling slaves, but were still 
permitted to hire them from members of the So- 
ciety ; but, in 1780,an order was made, forbid- 
ding every instance of hiring, except of manu- 
mitted negroes during their minority, and those 
belonging to orphans. But slaves are still held, 
and, as the answers show, their instruction is 
much neglected. More efficient measures «are 
now adopted. The Yearly Mecting recommends 
Monthly Mee! ings to continue to visit such mem- 
bers as hold slaves, and to labor with them in love 
and tenderness, endeavoring to convince them of 
their iniquity. But after this care has been fully 
extended, and to no effect, then the Monthly 
Meeting shall apply to a committee appointed by 
the Quarterly Meeting for assistance in further 
laboring with them ; if, after all, these endeavors 

prove fruitless, and they still persist in holding 
their fellow-men in bondage, the Monthly Meet- 
ing may, without the consent of said committee, 
disown them from Society. As the reports of 
subsequent years show, this recommendation was 
productive of good effects. The slaveholders 
more and more yielded to the convictions of 
Truth, and let the oppressed go free: many of 
them, however, continued to reject the advice of 
their friends—held on—and some contended for 
the practice. . 

But love is unwearied in its exertions. Month- 
ly Meetings are directed to extend further labor, 

and, where any members still reject the counsel 
of their brethren, and refuse to execute proper 
instruments of writing, fully releasing from sla- 
very all who are in their power, whether arrived 
at full age or in their minority, and there is no 
hope of Friends being profitable to them—the 
Monthly Meeting, having thus fully discharged 
its Christian duty, may testify its disunion with 
them. The position now occupied by the Yearly 
Meeting on this subject is shown by its adoption 
of the following query: “Are Friends clear of 
importing, purchasing, disposing of or holding 
mankind as slaves? and do they use those well 
who are set free and are under their care, through 
non-age or otherwise, endeavoring to encourage 
them in a virtuous life ?” 

In 1787, the following petition, handed up from 
the Standing Committee of the Eastern Quarter, 
was directed to be presented : 

“'T’o the General Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina, to be held at Tarborough: 

“The petition of the Yearly Meeting of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, held at Centre, in Guilford 
county—for North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia—respectfully showeth: 

“ We believe that the emancipation of slaves is 
in no wise inconsistent with the principles of the 
present Constitution, and that it clearly corres- 
ponds with a declaration of the General Congress 
in these words: ‘ We hold thesetruths to be self- 
evident : that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain una- 
lienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; and to secure these 
righ, Governments are instituted among men.’ 

“From full persuasion of these truths, as well 
as the obligation of the injunction of our blessed 
Lord, ‘to do unto all men as we would they 
should do unto us,’ divers of the members of our 
religious society, in order to preserve a conscience 
void of offence both toward God and toward man, 
have found themselves under the constraining ne- 
cessity to yield up a considerable part of what 
(by the laws and customs of the country) was 
termed their property, and emancipate their ne- 
groes. Several, so liberated, have been after- 
wards seized, and sold into slavery, and others 
remain liable to like treatment. 

“These things coming under our consideration, 
we have felt our minds deeply concerned for the 
welfare of our country; and being animated with 
love to mankind, we believe it to be our religious 
duty to bring them to your view. Inasmuch as it 
is righteousness which exalteth a nation, and sin 
is a reproach to any people, will not such treat- 
ment of our fellow-creatures incur the displeasure 
of that God who is our common Father, and the 
rightful dread of nations ? 

“We are affected with sorrow that in this State 
there should remain in force laws whereby the 
civil and religious liberties of mankind are so fre- 
quently violated, while in every other State on 
this continent, except Georgia, there is an open 
door for such as choose to liberate their slaves. 

“We do therefore earnestly request, that you 
may take this subject under your serious deliber- 
ation, and grant such relief as to you may appear 
just and reasonable. And we do most ardently 
wish that a total prohibition may be put to the 
importation of slaves into this State. 

“Under sincere desires that Divine wisdom may 
govern your deliberations for the welfare of the 
State, and to the peace of your own minds, we are 
your friends. : 

“ Signed, on behalf of the meeting, 31st day of 
10th month, 1787. Levi Meunpen, Clerk.” 

The petition was accordingly presented and 
read, whereupon 4 bill was introduced, which, af- 
ter being read a second time in the Senate, was 
rejected. 

The reports, from year to year, show the pro- 
gressive nature of the work ; but the labors of the 
meeting on this subject now assume a more defi- 
nite sphere. The object is two-fold—to clear the 
Society of slaveholding members, and to secure 
protection and instruction to the manumitted ne- 
groecs. The committee appointed in the Eastern 
Quarter visited nearly all the members thereof, 
that still held slaves, and a considerable number 
had been liberated. Care had been extended to 
deficient members in the Western Quarter, toa 
degree of satisfaction. The inferior meetings 
were directed to continue their care, as heretofore. 

1788—The sufferings of the manumitted ne- 

called forth another remonstrance in their 
behalf, wherein is set forth the illegality of the 
acts in prohibiting the liberation of slaves, which 
acts, uniawful as they were, had been vigorously 
prosecuted against several that were liberated, 
whereby they were again reduced to slavery, “— 
ing dragged from their lawful occupations, an 
exposed to public sale like brutes, one pure 
man and wife, parents and children, against the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God. But the as- 
sembly adjourned before the arrival of the Friends 
intrusted with its presentation. 

The year following, a petition was adopted to 
the ensuing General Assembly of the State of 
North Carolina, to be held at Fayetteville. 

“The petition of the people called “Quakers, 
from their Yearly Meeting held at Symons 
Creek, in Pasquotank county, for North and 
South Carolina and Georgia, respectfully showeth: 

“That whereas there are now in force several 
acts of the General Assembly, prohibiting the 
liberation of slaves, which we conceive are not 
consistent with those truths asserted in the Dec- 

laration of Independence of the United States of 
America ; and believing that the dictates of con- 
science are of sovereign authority, and that it is 
our duty to endeavor to keep a conscience void of 
offence toward both God and man, and to do unto 
others as we eee desire to Ret by, mr f 
am as a e, cannot, with peace ~4 
cuntiende their Taie-iean in slavery, and — 
them from one generation to another as beasts; 
but the aforesaid laws have been 80 apf neh 
cuted, that divers slaves, who were, at, 
laudable motives, liberated, have ease ci 
a state of slavery again. We any os are rac 
stance must. be affecting to every 
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wisdom, may eppear just and reasonable. Signed, 
rder of the meeting. 
ws “Levi Munpen, Clerk.” 
This petition was presented to the Legislature, 
put did not produce the desired effect. Another, 
of nearly the same purport, was adopted, and four 
Friends appointed to attend with it at Newbern. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED IN OR NEXT.] 


HE TERMS 


We again call the attention of our readers to the following 
extract from the “Terms” of the Bra: - 

“ Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two New subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars.” 

A subscriber sends us five dollars for three new subseri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the. proposition. 
Undoubtedly. A postmaster, nota subscriber, also sends us 
three new subscribers on the same terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
these cases, and those in which subscribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the subscribers secure to 
themselves the benefit of the commission. This does not 
interfere with our regular agents, but rather helps them, by 
multiplying our readers, and thus extending the ‘field for 
their operations. 

We hope each subscriber, as his subscription runs out, 
will bear in mind that, by a little exertion, he may secure 
two new subscribers, and supply himself and them for five 
dollars. 

All communications to the Era, whether on business of the 
paper or for publication, should be addressed to 

G. BAILEY, Jun., Washington, D. C. 
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x¢r We commence this week, and shall com- 
plete in our next number, a peculiarly interest- 
ing narrative of the mode in which the Society of 
Friends in North Carolina released itself from 
all connection with Slavery. We commend it to 
tlfe attention of the Assemblics, and Conferences, 
and Convocations of other sects, who have been so 
long compromising with Slavery, that they have 
become virtual supporters of the system. Had the 
example of the Friends been faithfully followed 
by all Christians in the South, there would have 
been no slavery at this day to distract the country, 
empitter the States against each other, and 
threaten the stability of the Union. 

¥¢7 CincuLar.—We ask the attention of our 
subscribers to the circular letter addressed this 
week to cach of them. It is a very interesting 
document — one for present use, if not future 
reference. 


x¢p Our New Yorx Corresronpent is a gen- 
tleman of wide repute in the Literary and Reform 
world. His letters will command attention. 
x¢> Azout tue West—In our Prospectus, we 
announced that we had engaged a gentleman, fa- 
miliar with the condition and ré8ources of the 
“ great West,” to furnish a series of articles on 
those topics for the Eva. Circumstances beyond 
his control have hitherto prevented attention to 
the matter; but, in a note dated May 21st, he 
writes— 
“ Sometime between the reception of this and 
a week later, you may look for my first letter 
about the West. I have mapped off a glorious 
section of country, about 500,000 square miles in 
extent, which I call Tue West ; and this is what 
I propose to write about. I trust I shall be able 
to please both you and your readers.” 
pa CS 
Evrorean Corresronpencr.—We hope soon 
to complete our arrangements for European cor- 
respondence. In the present state of the Old 
World, we are anxious to secure reports which 
shall present clear, correct, and graphic views of 
the revolutions that seem to be opening the way 
for a new order of things. 
Our readers may rest assured that we shall 
spare no reasonable expense in making the Eva 
such a journal as the times demand. 


—_—e--- 


CHANGE OF AGENTS. 


3a Mr. H. H. Sperry of Cincinnati has ceased 
to be an agent of the National Era. Mr. S. N. 
Pierce of that place is authorized to act hereafter 
as our agent. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Back numbers of the Fra, especially frgm the 
January 1, 1849, to February 1, 1849, from’those 
who do not file or wish to use them, will be thank- 
fully received at this office. 


EMANCIPATION CONVENTION IN KENTUCKY. 

We cannot but differ somewhat from the able 
editor of the Lynn Pioneer, in regard to the char- 
acter of the proceedings of the State Emancipa- 
tion Convention of Kentucky. It was not all we 
could desire; it was certainly better than we 
expected. An interesting feature of the Con- 
vention was the moral character of the opposition 
of many of its members to slavery. They con- 
demned it not only as an evil, but a wrong, and 
sought its removal for the sake of the slave as 
well as of his master.. He who would do right 
simply because it is profitable, is no more to be 
commended than the man who invests capital in a 
money-making enterprise. We mistake the char- 
acter of the people of Kentucky greatly, if, when 
they come to deliberate seriously on the mode of 
emancipation, they do not embrace in their scope, 
the interests of the slaves, as well as the conve- 
nience of the masters. It is not the fault of the slave 
that he is in bondage, and that his bendage brings 
a blight on the land. True, the master is a suf- 
ferer ; but the slave is a far greater one: one loses 
pecuniarily; the other is reduced by slavery to 
such destitution that he cannot lose anything but 
life, and in many cases the loss of this would be a 
gain. The idea of resolving slavery and emanci- 
pation into a question of dollars and cents, to the 
masters, without reference to the wrongs and 
rights of the slaves, can never prevail anywhere, 
except in a community in which the sense of jus- 
tice and every generous sentiment are swallowed 
up in a feeling of intense selfishness. 

We do not believe this is true of Kentucky. 
The Louisville Examiner remarks : 

“The Convention has disclosed another inter- 
esting and encouraging fact, viz: that the opposi- 
tion to slavery is by no means wholly based upon 
its impolicy and unprofitableness, but also, and 

eatly, upon its essential injustice and wrong. 

o words met a heartier response than those 
which exposed the fearful nature of the institu- 
tion, or those which indicated in the heart of the 
speaker a regard for the welfare of the blacks, as 
well as of the whites. Men—for instance, Rev. 
W. L. Breckinridge—declared, with a characteris- 
tic openness and manliness, that, in advocating 
the emancipation cause, he was impelled by an in- 
terest in the well-being of the colored man as well 
as of the white man; and when Mr. Thornton, of 
Bourbon, made an earnest appeal in behalf of the 
‘poor slave” there was a universal and instanta- 
neous response, an irrepressible outburst of ap- 
plause. It speaks well for the humanity of our 
State, that such sentiments are so widely preva- 
lent, and so deep-seated. They make the final 
success of the emancipation movement absolutely 
certain, and they afford a guaranty that emanci- 
pation, whenever it may be effected, will be effect- 
ed in ajust and wise and kind way, in a way that 


Will promote the happiness and. prosperity of all |. 


concerned.” 
~ The character and proceedings of the Conven- 
tion will exert a powerful influence on the public 
sentiment of the State. Men did not expect to 
See SO imposing an assemblage of Emancipation- 
ists. It was supposed that the meeting would be 
a falinre. The Frankfort (Ky) Commonvealth, op- 
posed to Emancipation, and disclaiming all sym- 
pan = - povsh i of the Conven- 

> ; never. bs occasi 
here or dlavwhere, & Mons inteh ed m4 
_ able body of men;” and ‘s 

with it in its hostility to Emanei 
bitter denunciation of the 


policy. ‘The following extract from ite article og 
the subject shows the deep impression made on 
the mind of its author by the Convention: = 
Those ‘in this mo ie Vas. 
least from pr froakn) 


engaged : 
as we may judge of | ‘ 
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* constitutional purposes. It could not dissolve 


re ted in the 
the descendants of those who C 
formation of the nt Constitution of the 


er which we have 
ban yy pene law om We ative tof 
chivaley. ae ossoual and national integrity of 
which our children may well be sn = ~ ad 
they, as a body, politicians or agitalors~ 
signing men, fond of strife an 


d confusion. As a 
class, they are plain, sober, discreet men—a large 
majority of them farmers, 


mechanies, and arti- 
sang, Who, however much in error we may believe 
them to be, are in 


this matter, we cannot permit 
ourselves to doubt. moved by an honest conviction 


their cause is just—that the scheme they 
propose with retvend to the honor, and the glory, 
and the prosperity of the Commonwealth, It is 
of such men, we say, that the Emancipation party 
is composed, so far as we are able to judge from 


seen of it. y 
bari Have pepectfally, and with great defer- 
ence, suggest to oar friends to pause and consider 
how. in what manner, and in what degree, the 
cause of truth is to be advanced by the use of of- 
f@nsive and dishonoring terms towards such ad- 
versaries. In ordinary controversies, the lavish 
use of ‘hard words’ and offensive epithets is re- 
garded as a very strong evidence of -ither the 
weakness of the cause or the imbecility of the ad- 
voeate. The fact that this is an extraordinary 
controversy, may not exempt it from the opera- 
tion of this almost universal rule. Rest assured 
of it—and we speak in all sincerity what we feel 
to be true—these men are not to be met, or, if 
met, they are not to be vanquished by any such 
weapons. They are, as was truly remarked by 
one of their orators, ‘of all denominations, of all 
pursuits in life, all political parties—divided on 
all questions but this—upon this they are of one 
heart’ They will harangue the people every- 
where, and they will be listened to; of this there 
cannot be a doubt. We may callthem Abolition- 
ists, or what we please. Those terms will very 
soon grow stale.and flat. They will not answer the 
arguments of the Emancipationists, nor will they, 
for any great length of time, if at all, prevent the 
people giving to those arguments a fair considera- 
tion. They must be met by argument—else we 
have reason to fear that that which now appears 
as but a speck in the horizon, will spread until it 
shall cover the whole face of the heayens—until 
it shall burst upon us, and utterly overwhelm us.” 


i ee 


PROSPECTS OF DISUNION. 


Some time since, in giving our views on the 
Disunion movements in the South, we undertook 
to show that Mr. Calhoun and his particular 
friends, the instigators of these movements, were 
really conspiring for the overthrow of the Federal 
Government, using the agitation of the slavery 
question as their great instrumentality; that the 
Democratic politicians who were codperating 
with them, did so with a view to party-ef- 
fect; that the reason why so many of the Whigs 
ranged themselves under the same banner, was 
chiefly the fear of being represented by their op- 
ponents as enemies of the South; but that while 
party-tactics contributed to make these move- 
ments apparently formidable, doubtless the slave- 
holders of all parties regarded them as the means 
best calculated to intimidate the Federal Govern- 
ment, force the President into an alliance with 
them, and defeat the attempt in Congress to le- 
gislate for the protection of the Territories against 
slavery. 

Since then, we have been watching the course 
of the agitation in the South, the manifestations 
of Southern feeling, the indications furnished by 
the Southern Press, and nothing has occurred to 
change or even modify our views. 
Calhounism—we use a short term to designate 
what every one will understand—has not power 
enough to dissolve the Union. Should Congress 
at its next session pass a bill for the government 
of the Territories, excluding slavery, the South 
could not unite on any plan of disorganization. 
The majority of the Southern people are not pre- 
pared to present the alternative—“ free course for 
our slaves into these free Territories, or war to 
the knife against the Federal Government.” We 
do not doubt their spirit, but we believe in their 
sanity. Sane men will never place themselves in 
such an attitude. 

It is thought by some that these Disunion 
movements are warmly sustained in the South, 
and go on unrebuked by any portion of the Press. 
It isa mistake. In a majority of the States, no 
response is given to the appeals of South Caro- 
lina, and there are not wanting prominent jour- 
nals to denounce the ultraism of the slavery- 
propagandists: 

“ Werejoice, deeply and sincerely rejoice,” says 
the Louisville Journal,“ that the bitter sectional 
strifein relation to the extension of slavery is be- 
coming less serious every day. Many of the most 
sensible of the Southern men take the ground 
that the Californians have the right to exclude 
slavery from their Territory, and that it is 
unwise and unpatriotic to attempt to force it 
onthem. They are willing to leave the question 
to the arbitrament of time and circumstances. 
Many others, who originally took the ground 
that the Southern men could not justly be denied 
the privilege of taking their slaves to the Pacific, 
have since, on an examination of the subject, be- 
come convinced that slave labor would be ut- 
terly unprofitable, and that therefore the contro- 
versy is not worth the trouble of sustaining it. 
Others again, like Toombs, of Georgia, and Bra- 
shear, of Louisiana, believe the Wilmot Proviso 
to be both constitutional and proper. These dif- 
ferent classes constitute a large and most respect- 
able proportion of the men of the South, while a 
large number of those who are striving to keep 
up the agitation are actuated, not by any national 
feeling, but by the paltry spirit of partisans.” 


To the same purport speaks the Whig Press in 
Kentucky generally, in Missouri, in Maryland, 
in North Carolina, in Virginia to a certain ex- 
tent, and manyDemocratic journals turn acold 
shoulder to the agitators. 

It is absurd to suppose that any movement for 
a Dissolution of the Union can succeed, without 
the help of the northern tier of slave States, but 
not one of these can be relied upon by the Cal- 
houn men. Delaware may now be considered 2 
free State. Maryland is almost in the same po- 
sition, her slave population decreasing rapidly. 
The Southern Disunionist must be a mere dream- 
er, who calculates on the secession of Maryland, 
with a free colored population nearly equal to all 
its slaves, and one-fourth of its whole population 
concentrated in a city, whose chief business con- 
nections are with the North and West. 

He who supposes that Kentucky will ever be 
found giving countenance to any movement led on 
by Mr. Calhoun, especially if it be a conspiracy 
against the Union, gives evidence that he knows 
nothing of the sentiments, the prejudices, the poli- 
tics, or the patriotism of that State. Missouri 
is fast bound to the Union, and both these States— 
the one-under the leadership of Benton, the other 
under that of Clay, will directly, and through 
their influences on the action of other States, pre- 
sent an insuperable obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of all schemes of Disunion. And who im- 
agines that North Carolina and Tennessee can be 
torn from their fealty to the Union? 

The conspirators are aware of these difficulties 
in their way, and hence they are compelled to 
move cautiously. We did anticipate decided ac- 
tion from the State Convention of Malcontents 
lately held in Columbia, South Carolina, and 
must confess our surprise at its inconclusiveness. 
It amounted to nothing. Nothing definite was 
recommended, unless the Wilmot Proviso, or some 
kindred measure, should pass Congress ; and then, 
when the decd is done, and irrevocable—for 
‘once pass the Proviso, and it stands forever—the 
Governor is requested to call an extra session of 
the Legislature, “to consider the mode and meas- 
ure of redress”) They allow themselves plenty 
of time to look before they leap. They wait till 
the Proviso shall have passed through Congress, 
received the sanction of the President, become 
the law of the land; till the Government and the 
nation have been fully committed to the policy ; 
and then, an extra session of the Legislature is 
convened to consider the mode and measure of re- 
dress! What could that respectable body of gen- 
tlemen do? Nullification by South Carolina of 


. a law of Congress, operating in California, would” 


pe an impracticability. There could be no mode 
Of redress—~there might be some measure of ven- 
‘geance. The Legislature might resolve to consid- 


er the act nugatory, but the Courts of California, 





repre- and the people there, would consider its resolve 


. ‘The only resource left would be, a 
ion Of. the Union, but this would be 
easily proposed than achieved. The Le- 
ire is elected, not. for revolutionary, but 





the bonds which the people of South Carolina 
formed—it could simply submit the question 


t) the people for their consideration and de- 


cision. A- Convention must be called, to con- 
sider the question of Disunion. Would there be 
no difference of opinion on this question? Rec- 
ollect, nothing now is to be gained by threat- 
ening—the Wilmot Proviso is passed—all the 
mischief has been done—it cannot be repealed. 
The Convention, then, has simply to decide 
whether South Carolina will remain in the 
Union or go out of it. But shall she go out alone? 
That were rather a perilous adventure. The 
probability is, that it would venture no further 
than to calla Convention of delegates from the 
Southern States. But what States would re- 
spond? How would they respond? Recollect, 
the question would no longer be, shall Congress 
pass a law prohibiting slavery in the Territories, 
but, is it sound policy for us to break up the Fed- 
eral Union, disown the authority of the Federal 
Government, set up a separate slaveholding con- 
federacy, and with three millions of slaves in our 
borders, go to'war with the masses of freemen in 
the Northern States ? 

We say again, Calhounism is utterly powerless 
to enforce such an issue as this, 


GOVERNOR DANA AND THE TERRITORIAL 
QUESTION. 


It was to be hoped that the defeat of General 
Cass had settled the question of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, at least in the non-slaveholding States, and 
that the Democratic party would abandon once 
for all the ambiguous ground of the Nicholson 
Letter. In a majority of the free States it cer- 
tainly showed signs of returning sanity. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was formally adopted 
in Connecticut and Wisconsin as a platform of re- 
union. In Ohio, the Democracy assented to the 
repeal of the Black Laws, and elected a Wilmot 
Proviso candidate to the Senate of the United 
States. In Mlinois and Michigan, the Democratic 
majorities in the Legislatures placed their Sen- 
ators under instructions to vote for the Proviso. 
In Indiana, the Democratic State Convention in- 
corporated the same measure in theircreed. In 
Vermont, the Cass Democracy appear to be not 
unwilling to follow the example set them by their 
brethren in the Far West; and the Hunker mem- 
bers of the Legislature of New York, with sev- 
eral of the Hunker presses, have evinced a dispo- 
sition in favor of reumion on the basis of the 
Proviso. 

In fact, everywhere, the Democrats of the non- 
slaveholding States have been assuming that, as 
their allies at the South failed to support with 
their accustomed zeal the nominee of the Balti- 
more Convention and the doctrine of the Michi- 
gan Letter, as the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion proved that a majority of the People had de- 
cided in favor of Free Soil by positive legal pro- 
hibition, and as no reason existed any longer for 
a departure from this time-honored policy of the 
Government, it is now but just and expedient 
that they should resume the ground which they 
took with so much unanimity when Mr. Wilmot 
introduced the Proviso, and which they forsook 
only from motives of party policy. F 

In view of this state of things, we must confess 
our surprise and mortification at the position 
maintained by the Governor of Maine, in his late 
message to the Legislature. It is substantially 
the position of the Michigan Letter, which 
brought disaster and defeat upon the Democratic 
party. We extract from his message all that he 
says upon the subject: 

“The question of the introduction of slavery 
into our Mexican territory is still an open one, 
furnishing abundant material for agitation and 
irritation, and depriving the people of those Ter- 
ritories of the benefits of civil government. In 
my first annual communication tothe Legislature, 
I expressed the deep feeling of the free States, 
that these acquisitions should continue as they 
were, free. Time: has not in the least degree 
weakened, but has rather confirmed that feeling. 
[ also assumed the position, that slavery could not 


be introduced there, except by the force of posi- 
tive law establishing it; and endeavored to fortify 


which the master has to his slave—not a natural, 
but a mere statute, local right—a right which 
ceases to exist wherever it ceases to have force. 
The same view of the subject has since heen taken hy 
the most eminent jurists tn the country, und is now not 
controverted. Such being the case, the Territories 
in question must forever remain free, unless sur- 
rendered to slavery by an act of Congress, or by 
laws enacted by the people of the Territories. If 
they, at the time of their transfer to our jurisdic- 
tion, had been permitted to determine the ques 
tion, I have no doubt their action would have been. 
a prohibition, instead of a sanction of the institu- 
tion. But if there were reasonable ground of 
doubt in relation to the action of the original pop- 
ulation, that doubt cannot apply to the present or 
future. Slaveholders, knowing their inability to re- 
tain their slaves in the absence of law, do not and wiil 
not venture to transfer them there ; while, at the same 
time, the recent discovery of the mineral wealth 
of that country is.attracting thither a flood of em- 
igration of non-slaveholders. Those Territories 
are probably as unanimously anti-slavery in sen- 
timent as any State in the Union; and being so, 
the institution cannot exist there, unless forced 
upon them by positive law of Congress—a meas- 
ure which the most ardent friends of slavery have 
never proposed. That country, therefore, is in no 
more danger of being overspread with slavery than is 
the State of Maine ; the North have no ground of fear, 
and the South have no hope of it. Both fear and 
hope might, perhaps, have reasonably existed in 
many minds, before the character of the popula- 
tion became fixed by recent free emigration, and 
by the absence of any effort for slave emigration ; 
but since that, they are without foundation. If 
such, then, is the true position of the territory in 
question, Congressional prohibition of slavery therein 
would be no more productive of practical result than a 
Congressional prohibition of Mahommedanism—nei- 
ther can exist there with or without prohibition ; 
and yet the North and the South are both excited 
to the extreme of bitterness—the one insisting 
upon prohibition, and the other resisting it as 
just cause of disunion. The early establishment of 
Territorial Governments is desirable, not only for the 
protection of the exposed persons and property of our 
fellow-citizens, but for the purpose of allaying an agi- 
tation, which can only be productive of evil.” 


Governor Dana says of the doctrine that sla- 
very is a thing of “local right, a right which 
seases to exist wherever the statute ceases to have 
force’—it “is not now controverted” This is sim- 
ply untrue, and it is difficult to understand how 
a gentleman invested with gubernatorial functions 
should venture to make such an assertion. The 
doctrine is just as much controverted now, in the 
South, as it ever was. What evidence can Gov- 
ernor Dana produce that the Calhouns, and 
Footes, and Davises, and Johnsons, and Berriens, 
of the slaveholding States, with the parties they 
represent, have become converts to this doctrine? 
None—and he knows it. 
The doctrine we hold to be sound—but suppose 
no prohibitory law enacted by Congress, and that 
the slaveholders convey their slaves into the Ter- 
ritories, how are they to be dispossessed? By suit 
in the Courts? What provision is made for this 
remedy? But should a case be brought before the 
Territorial Judiciary, and its decision be in favor 
of the doctrine, an appeal would lie to the Su- 
preme Court—and what would be its decision ? 
Does not every friend of freedom in the country 
distrust this Tribunal, where the Question of 
Slavery is to be passed upon? And why leave to 
protracted, harassing, expensive legislation, be- 
fore Tribunals of uncertain composition, the de- 
cision of a Question which should be settled by 
Congress, in accordance with the Constitution and 
policy of the Government since its foundation? 
Again: Governor Dana says that “slavehold- 
ers, knowing their inability to retain their slaves 
in the absence of law, do not and will not transfer 
them there.” What is his authority for such an 
assertion? He can produce none—be makes a 
mere assumption, for the purpose of showing that 
there is no necessity for the passage of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787; and of a piece with this are the 
assumptions, that “that country is in no more 


the State of Maine,” and that “Congressional 
prohibition of slavery therein would be no more 
productive of practical results than: a Congres- 
sional prohibition of Mahommedanism.” 

It is impossible to mistake the meaning of these 
groundless assertions, especially when he follows 





them immediately with the remark, that “the 


that position by reference to the nature of the title | propriations of next winter 


danger of being overspread with slavery than is 


early establishment of Territorial Governments 
is desirable, not only for the protection of the ex- 
posed persons and property of our fellow-citizens, 
but for the purpose of allaying an agitation which 
can only be productive of evil.” That is, as any 
legisiation by Congress to prevent the entrance 
of slavery into Culifornia and New Mexico is en- 
tirely unnecessary, the representatives of the free 
States should abandon the Wilmot Proviso, and 
establish Governments for these Territories, 
without the slightest reference to their protection 
against Slavery,—precisely what Mr. Calhoun de- 
mands that they should do. The identity of the po- 
sition of this Democratic Governor of a free State 
with that of the most ultra of the slavery propa- 
gandists, viewed practically, is now clearly re- 
vealed. 

How much longer will the non-slaveholders of 
the country permit themselves to be misrepresent- 
ed and betrayed by ill-judging, obsequious, or 
knavish politicians? 

The Hallowell (Me.) Republican thinks that 
the Governor will not be sustained by his party : 

“Tt will be seen,” it says, “that the Governor 
entirely abandons the Proviso, and surrenders en- 
tirely to the ground of the slaveholders. But he 
has only gone back to his old position from which 
he emerged just long enough to get the votes of 
the people. So far as we have seen, not a single 
paper sustains him, and we believe the Legisla- 
ture will now feel compelled to makea strong dec- 
laration on the subject, lest they should be un- 
derstood abroad to acquiesce in the message. It is 
now peculiarly important. A gentleman thus 
speaks of Dana, and we hope as correctly of the 


Pee The message Will not be endorsed by the De- 
mocracy of Maine. The Governor does not in- 
tend to run again; but is it not a burning shame 
that the standard of integrity is so low, that pub- 
lic men will feel authorized to prefer one doctrine 
when soliciting votes, and another the moment they 
cease to look for popular support! Dana would 
not have dared to write that message last year, ” 


FINANCES OF VIRGINIA. 


The Richmond (Va.) Examiner contains an elab- 
orate article on the Finances of Virginia, present- 
ing in a tabular form the debts and resources of 
that State, compiled from the report of the Sec- 
ond Auditor, dated September 30th, 1848. We 
shall select a few facts from the article, for the 
purpose chiefly af future reference. 

The debt of the State actually incurred up to 
October ist, 1848, was as follows: 

Revolutionary war debt, bearing 6 

per cent interest 
War debt of 1812, 7 per cent. 
Internal Improvement debt, at 6 per 

cent. - - - - 
Internal Improvement debt, at 5 per 

cent. - - 
Internal Improvement debt at 51g 
per cent. P Bee he 
Debt for subscription to bank stock 


$24,039.17 
319,000.00 


6,185,321.20 


1,365,000.00 


25,300.00 
450,107.00 


$,368,767.37 
Deduct $1,464,876.07, which being held by State 
agents, is regarded as merely nominal, and the 
real debt of the State, incurred up to the period 
above-named, was $6,903,891.30 A large portion 
of the sum deducted—or $1,020,106.50—consists 
of the State stock held by the President and Di- 
rectors of the Literary Fund. The Examiner 
sees no prepriety in classing this as a nominal 
de¥t, as the obligation of the State to appropriate 
its interest annually to the cause of Education 
will ever be held sacred, and as the burden of a 
public debt is felt and estimated rather by its an- 
nual charge upon the Treasury, than by the prin- 
cipal amount due. 
Next we have the amount of debt authorized to 
be incurred, in the shape of Liabilities under va- 
rious legislative acts, from Guaranties made and 
tobe made - - $2,964,394.00 
From balances of subscriptions and 
appropriations that were yet to 
be called for on the ist of Octo- 
ber, 1248, part of which had al- 
ready been paid 
From subscriptions and appropria- 
tions no part of which had been 
paid at that date, and from ap- 


1,911,045.76 





- 4,853,750.00 
From sundry appropriations last 

winter, amount not ascertained, 

but estimated 
Extraordinary appropriations of 

last session 100,000.00 
The recapitulation shows the entire debt of the 
State as follows: 
Actual debt 
Debt to the Literary Fund - 
Total ascertained liabilities - 
Unascertained liabilities 
Recent extraordinary appropria- 
tions 


50,000.00 


$6,905,891.30 
1,020,106.50 
9,729,189.76 
50,000.00 


110,090.00 


17,813, 177.56 
The Resources of the State are classed under 
four heads— 
ist. Productive stocks and funds - $5,784,133.69 


2d. Funds unproductive, but avail- 
. able, being secured by mortgage 
3d. Stocks in improvements, not 
complete, and still unproductive 
4th. Stocks in improvements com- 
plete, but unproductive, and other 
unproductive funds—three-fifths, 
the Auditor thinks, may become 
available to some extent 


690,965.36 


3,357,211.47 


1,301,527.76 


5,359,706.59 


Total unproductive funds and stocks 


Total productive and unproductive 11,143,840.00 


The Ezaminer remarks that even the funds and 
stocks classed as productive, and, reckoned at their 
par value, do not command par prices in the 
market, and estimates that if sold they would not 
yield more than $5,000,000, As to the other 
stocks and funds, it says, they are at present 
worth next to nothing in the market. 

“ Many of them will doubtless become produc- 
tive in the course of time; a few of them will, a 
long time hence, acquire some value in market ; 
but none of them will ever rise to the par stand- 
ard, which is the value given them above. Far 
the great portion of them are destined never to 
become at all productive, and never to command 
any market price.” 

Its decided opinion is, that it would be a ruin- 
ous operation for any capitalist to take the whole 
of the productive and unproductive stocks and 
funds, at $7,500,000, and the net debt of Vir- 
ginia, therefore, over and above its resources, is 
estimated at $10,000,000, which, after a few years, 
when all the subscriptions authorized shall have 
been made, will impose upon the Treasury a 
charge of $600,000 interest. 

A pro-slavery writer in » Kentucky paper re- 
cently undertook to compare the financial condi- 
tion of the slavehoiding and non-slaveholding 
States, with a view of showing that the former 
managed their affairs better, the superiority of 
management being attributed to the existence of 
slavery; and among the States compared were 
Virginia and New York, which were thus figured 
out: 


Population. Debt. Per head. 


New York - - 2750,000 $24,000,000 9 
Virginia- - . 1.260600 7,390,000 6 

Now, we shall not attempt to defend the wisdom 
of the financial policy of New York, but, unwise 
as it has been, the results show that it is wisdom 
itself compared with the financial policy of Vir- 
ginia. 

The real debt of this State, so far from being only 
seven, is near eighteen millions, or $14.13 intead of 
$6 per head—while the per capita debt of New York 
is $9. Then, look at the resources or productive 
property of the two States—twenty-four millions 
anda half in New York, five millions and a half 
in Virginia! The investments of the former are 
in stocks and funds that yield largely ; while more 
than one half of the investments of the latter is 
locked up in unproductive stocks. The excess of 
net revenue from the State canals of New. York, 
beyond 51¢ per cent: on their cost, is more than 
half a million of dollars;,so that the State tax 
amounts to less in that State than in Virginia, 
although the population of the former is 2,760,000 
and of the latter only 1,260,000. 

* We tell the pro-slavery politicians and specu- 





lators, once more, that the very worst materials 
for their use, are statistics. 

Had Virginia a free labor population exclu- 
sively, much of her unproductive property would 
speedily become productive, and the new enter- 
prises’she is about venturing upon, so far from 
burdening her with new taxes, would in due time 
relieve her from a portion of her present load. 


DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENTS IN NEW YORK. 


For some time past, a growing disposition to- 
wards reunion has been manifested by the Dem- 
ocrats of the State of New York. The radical 
Democracy has betrayed no indication of a wil- 
lingness to lower its position on the question of 
Human Freedom, and we have never doubted that 
the masses of the Hunker section, could they be 
left free to act out their opinions, would soon 
place themselves on the same platform. As our 
readers are already informed, the radical Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature, in accordance 
with usage, issued an Address, and called a Dem- 
ocratic State Convention, to be held at Utica on 
the 12th October. 

A Hunker Legislative address soon after ap- 
peared, recommending a Convention of the other 
section of the Democratic party at the same time, 
for the purpose doubtless of concentrating the 
Democratic vote on one set of candidates. The 
project was approved by several organs of that 
section, aud the prospect of a reunion on the basis 
of the Jeffersonian Ordinance of 1787, appeared 
favorable. But, the Hunker State Committee 
has resolved to baffle the arrangement, by calling 
a State Convention omthegth of October at Sy- 
racuse. This movement is denounced by some of 
the Hunker papers, and the Rochester Republi- 
can advises that a Convention be held in August, 
composed of delegates from both sections, to con- 
sult upon a plan of union, in defiance of the man- 
agers. 

The Albany Atlas concludes an article on the 
subject, as follows : 

“The Democracy of New York, of all sections, 
must ask themselves whether they will abandon 
their convictions in favor of Freedom, hazard the 
existence of all the great measures with which 
they have been identified as a party, dissever 
their relations with the Democracy of the growing 
West, and mainiain the present Whig power in 
the State, in order to promote the doubtful 
chances of a sectional triumph in 1852, which, if 
achieved, will be formidable to Freedom, disas- 
trous to the interests of the North, and fatal to 
the future ascendency of the Democracy of the 
State, and only beneficial to the cliques at the 
capital, who have, for years, made party an in- 
strument to serve selfish ends, and who have 
abused every trust their fellow-citizens reposed 
in them.” 

We hope Radical Democrats will maintain their 
ground without wavering. They have no errors 
to confess, no heresies to abjure. They have com- 
mitted themselyes to the Cause of Human Free- 
dom—they cannot go back. The Onondaga Stand- 
ard says— 

“FIundreds of Democrats in Onondaga county 
supported General Cass, not because they ap- 
proved of his nomination or his principles, but 
because he was endorsed ‘regular,’ by the Demo- 
crats of other States. Now that the election is 
over, and the personal bitterness engendered by 
the contest has subsided in a great measure, they 
are prepared to meet again as brethren, and upon 
true Democratic principles—such as were enume- 
rated by Jefferson, and approved by his Democrat- 
ic successors in the administration of Government. 

“The Convention at Utica being the regular 
one, they will take good care to be represented at 
it, and heed no other, intended to divide, distract, 
and defeat them.” 


—_——_@—— 


POLITICS IN THE SOUTH, 


The Slavery question is the great element now 
in the polities of the South, and, connected with 
it, is the subject of Disunion. How far will candi- 
dates be willing to go in opposition to the Wilmot 
Proviso, is the test. Few are reckless enough to 
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Union—it must be preserved!’ He did not see 
how any one could go for John C. Calhoun and 
his doctrines, Who was an old friend of General 
Jackson’s!” 

General Trousdale rejoined, and in the course 
of his remarks said : 

“ He was for the Democratic platform, and did 


the Union could be broken up by any invention of man. 
| He mas opposed to Disunion, let it come from where it 
; might. The*North were in favor of getting every- 


of philanthropy, but as to whether they could get 
things cheaply, or not.” 

Governor Brown closed the debate in a speech 
in which he said— 


“He was happy that his competitor had deolar- 
ed for the perpetuity of the Union, and was, like 
himself, ready to stand by. it.” 


So much for Calhounism in Tennessee. It is 
repudiated, as we knew it would be, when separa- 
ted from all other questions, by both parties. 

In another column we publish a report of the 
proce¢dings of the Mississippi Central Mecting, 
called by the Calhounites of that State. It con- 
poor itself with adopting a long report, setting 
forth/the aggressions of the North, the wrongs of 
the South, and the manifold blessings of Slavery ; 
and with recommending a State Convention to be 
held pext October, with a view, doubtless, of con- 
tributing its share to an array of influences de- 
signed to deter Congress from ‘any attempt to 
shut slavery out of the territories. A Mississippi 
correspondent of the Louisville Journal writes as 
follows: 


“You will see the proceedings of the Central 
Southern Convention, held at this place May 7th. 
Everything passed off with a quiet and prudence 
that | did not anticipate. Senator Davis’sspeech 
was inflammatory, but it did not inflame the crowd. 
I hope the State Convention, to be held next fall, 
will be like this was—a monument of that moder- 
ation which should characterize every portion of 
the Union upon a question as dangerous to be ap- 
proached in excitement, as a powder magazine 
with a firebrand. Shall the day ever come when 
a sectional line will divide us? When the bor- 
der scenes of the two confederacies, into which the 
glorious sisterhood have divided, will be as bloody 
and terrible as those which crimson the history of 
Scotland! I fear there will be some with the 
word of union on their lips, and the curse of dis- 
solution in their hearts. Yours, &c. J? 


BOTH SIDES PRESENTED-CAROLINA VS. O10, 


The pro-slavery journals of the South, hard 
run for argument, are republishing Elwood Fish- 
er’s Address in support of slave labor institu- 
tions; but are exceedingly careful to withhold 
everything from their readers that might raise a 
doubt concerning the correstness of his statistics 
or soundness of his logic., As we scek no object 
but truth, and have no far that the cause of 
Freedom can suffer from discussion, we, too, 
shall give our readers an opportunity to examine 
this specious Address, and also publish its com- 
plete Refutation, by a gentleman born and edu- 
cated in one of the oldest slave States of the 
Union, and who has never resided in a free State. 

Next week we shall insert Fisher’s Address, 
and also its Refutation, if we have room; if not, 
the latter will appear the week after. 

The extent and precision of its statistics, and 
the power of its logic, art overwhelming. We 
hope we may be able to cfowd both into one pa- 
per. The two Arguments, for and against sla- 
very, Will be read with the profoundest interest 
by the great mass of our readers. 

eos ea 
COALITIONS IN THE SOUTH. 

Our Whig cotemporarirs in this city, copy 
from the Southern (Ala.) BRocate, a letter from 
Judge Lane, of that State, in reply to the numer- 
ous calls made upon him tp run as candidate for 
the office of Governor. The Judge declines; 
avails himself of the occasion to inculcate many 
admirable sentiments concerning moderation and 








commit themselves to a Dissolution of the Union. | 
Mr. Benton’s appeal is doing its work. Let him | 
succeed in unmasking the Calhoun agitation, and 
show that its object is Disunion, and he will car- | 
ry his State with him 
The Missouri Courier, publishing his card, re- | 
marks, that it was disposed at first to regard the | 
resolutions of the Legislature, as contemplating a | 
dissolution of the Union, but “we have been as- | 
sured by members of the Legislature that such an | 
event as dissolution was not intended to be con- | 
templated, and that it was so understood at the | 
time of their passage, although they apparently | 
hear the construction placed upon them. If, there- 
fore, this be the only objection, we doubt not they | 
can be easily explained or modified iu such a man- | 
ner as to meet the views of Colonel Benton, and 
of the people, for they, we are well assured, will 
sanction no movement or measure to dissolve the 
Union.” 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Enquirer (a Whig paper 
of the Calhoun stamp) gives a report of the open- 
ing of the gubernatorial canvass by the two can- 
didates, General Trousdale (Democrat) and Gov- 
ernor Brown (Whig.) Both warmly repudiated 
Disunion doctrines. The Democratic candidate 
contended for the right of the South to carry 
slaves to California, and denounced the aggres- 
sion of the North ; but, he asked— 


Who was mad enough to talk of a dissolution of 
the Union? On the mighty commerce of this 
proud land the sun never sets! All should be 
proud of their country! The question of the 
Missouri Compromise had been sprung, and it 
had been settled ; and north of the line 36° 30’, 
Slavery was not to pass. On this principle, the 
Democratic party had acted up to this time. As 
to the Oregon Bill with the Wilmot Proviso at- 
tached, Mr. Polk had put his fiat upon the bill, 
had signed it; but With it, he had sent in a pro- 
test, and now a clamor was raised that Mr. Polk 
had sanctioned the Wilmot Proviso! That course 
had been taken in a spirit of compromise ; but the 
North were not willing, as they had the physical 
power, to stand by it. We have showed a dispo- 
sition to abide by the Compromise, whilst they 
insisted that "slavery should not exist in any of 
the newly acquired territories. A clamor had also 
been raised against the Democratic party as Disunion- 
ists ; but he hoped the time would never come mher 
men should see the necessity for Disunion. If we give 
way, they will encroach upon us. We must re- 
sist, but we will not give up the Union in all future 
time—it is above everything. We must stand up as 
Southern men. Let a Southern man be a South- 
ern man! If he did not hold slaves now, he might 
hold them hereafter ; and if he chose hereafter to 
move West, he might do it. We should take ex- 
ample by that of our forefathers. They did not 
dislike the mother country, but they would not 
submit to be taxed without representation. The 
people here were not made of different stuff, and 
he hoped none were so dull as not to feel disposed 
to look into these matters for themselves.” 


Governor Brown followed, with a general ex- 
position of Whig principles, and closed by a ref- 
erence to the subject of Slavery and Disunion, 
His own position in relation to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso he clearly defined. He was opposed to it, but 
he would oppose it in a constitutional way. The 


Governor continued : 

“FTe was opposed to the Wilmot Proviso—he 
would not vote for it. But he would appeal to 
the legal tribunals of the country to sustain the 
rights of the South; and if they decide against 
him, he would have to yield, he would suppose. 
He had been charged with disaffection to the 
South for this, he supposed. He was for the unity 
of the States—not for non-intercourse. Most of 
these difficulties Nad been caused by the restless- 
ness of John C. Calhoun.” 

«“ What was the/nature of the ‘non-intercourse’ 
doctrine? The Union had said, that in case the 
Wilmot Proviso was passed, it was for ‘non-inter- 
course’ with the North. What was the nature of 
it? It would stop everything to regard to the 
transfer of produce, the running of steamboats, of 
railroad cars—men would have to stand upon one 
side of thé line and look across to the other. He 
was for the South, as long as it. could be sustained 
in consistency with thé safety of the Union ; and 
if Slavery in the States was assaulted, he was for 
resistance. All would agree in that.” ‘ 

“Yet,” said the Governor, “a cry was to 
be raised against the W ! They were to be 
crushed because they were said to be for the Wil- 
mot Provisof They were trying to overwhelm 
General Taylor in the North, by coalescing with 
the Free-Soilers; and in the South, by Anning 
to be better friends of this section than the Whigs! 
He believed that Whigs and here 

were alike determined to stand by the Union. It 
sounded st: y that any man, a friend of Gen. 
Jackson, should go for non-intercourse, remem- 





| Taylor Republican party in this State, we ought 


| hitherto been so, select 2 moderate man from the 


forbearance in polities, and recommends to the 
Whigs of the State, as they are known to be in the 
minority, to unite upon Mr, Belser as a candidate 
for Governor. He says: 

“In selecting the man who is to represent the 


not to overlovk the fact that the Whigs have been 
inthe minority, and that there always has been a 
Democratic majority in the State. We should, in 
a tonfessedly Democratic State, or one that has 


Democratic ranks—one of those who have been 
called Taylor Democrats, not because they feel 
bound to follow General Taylor, be he right or 
wrong, but because they have acted in accordance 
with the principles which he professed for the 
regulation of his Government. 

*‘Who is the man, then, best qualified to rep- 
resent the Taylor party? Of all men in the State 
of Alabama, suited to the present times, qualified 
to meet the present current in the popular will, 
without disparaging the claims of any distinguish- 
ed gentlemen of my acquaintance, I believe the 
Hon. James E. Belser is the man.” 

Judge Lane confidently predicts, that should 
Mr, Belser consent to run, he would be elected, 
by 4 union of the Taylor Democrats, the Whigs, 
and all the moderate men who desire to see an 
abatement of the furor of politics. We think that 
the Judge’s counsel is sensi.le and patriotic, and, 
if followed, might conduce to the best interests of 
Alabama. But what think our Whig friends, 
who were so much scandalized at the union of the 
Free Soil Men with Democrats in Connecticut 
and ‘Wisconsin, of this proposed coalition between 
Whigs and Democrats in Alabama? The Free 
Soil Men concentrated upon Mr. Cleveland, a 
Democrat, because he represented their views in 
relation to Free Soil ; and for this, the Whig pa- 
pers denounced them as a corrupt faction, guilty 
of a most unprincipled bargain. Judge Lane ad- 
vises the Whigs of Alabama to concentrate upon 
Mr. Belser, a Democrat, because he represents 
their views in relation to the Administration of 
General Taylor; and the same papers republish 
his letter, with such remarks as the following : 

“We have the pleasure of laying before our 
readers to-day a letter on public affairs, by a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Alabama, in the just and 
wise sentiments of which there must be a wide 
concurrence among all who join to purposes of real 
patriotism, such calm reflectivencss as can guide 
them to the true means by which those purposes 
are to be pursued and can be accomplished.” 

People will be somewhat surprised to learn that 
this full endorsement of the proposed “ coalition ” 
in Alabama, between Whigs and Democrats, who 
are to constitute a new firm under the title of 
“Taylor Republican Party,” a “ Middle Party,” 
as Judge Lane says, “removed, if not equally, 
to a considerable length in each case, from the 
ultra Whigs and ultra Democrats of the ‘old 
faith,” is to be found in an editorial of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, of May 24th. We are glad to 
see our highly respectable cotemporary becoming 
a convert to the policy of “ coalitions,” and “new 
firms.” 


a 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE PASSAGE OF THE OR- 
DINANCE OF 1787. 


Tue Free Soi Fesrivar at CLEVELAND ON 
tur 13TH or Juty—The proposition first sug- 
gested by a State Convention in Indiana, to hold 
a great Northern Convention at Cleveland on the 
13th of July, has been favorably responded to by 
most of the Free Soil papers throughout the 
free States. The time mentioned is the anniver- 
sary of the passage of the Ordinance of 1757, 
which gave free institutions to the great North- 
west. This was thought to be peculiarly appro- 
priate for a meeting of those opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery on our Southwestern border. 
The place, a flourishing city on the Northern 
bound of the young giant of the West, a State 


made free by the Ordinance whose passage we | 


would commemorate, accessible from the North, 
East, and West, by water, and from the South by 
canal and excellent roads, is the most fitting that 
could have been selected for so important a gath- 
ering. We hope to see there large delegations 
from every New England State. New York, 
Pennsylvania, and all the middle States, will pour 
forth their thousands. Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and the whole. West, will be down upon us 
in their might. Let the Reserve be therein a 
body, 
tion, if fully attended, will be the means. of secur- 
sing freedom to our new Mexican Territories. 
‘These mighty exhibitions of popular sentiment 
‘in favor of free institutions, strike terror into the 
hearts of Hunker politicians— Western Réserve 
_ Chronicle. 





bering his attachment to the Union and his sen- 
timent uttered at a public dinner—‘ The Federal 
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» We are glad to see the Press of Ohio hearty in 


not stand there to be catechised. He did not believe | 


| thing from us as cheaply as possible; and the | 
question of slavery Was not a question with them | 


to welcome them. We believe this Conven- | 
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| mittee appointed by the Cleveland Convention 
to issue a call, and announce the requisite prepa. 
| rations? Surely no time is to be lost. The Peo. 
| ple evesywhere ought to be advised certainly of 
| the arrangements, so that they may prepare them. 
| selves for the gathering. 
| Post Ovricr Censorsuir.— The Proprictor of 
the Concord (0) Free Press announced lately tha 
the Postmaster at Wheeling, Va., refused ty, le 
liver that paper to its subseribers there, on ¢),, 
| ground of its Anti-Slavery Sentiments—anq in 
he thereupon addressed a letter to thre Postmaster 
General, calling his attention to the matter. w},, 
however, never replied to it, : 
We know of no reason or usage Which author. 
izes any public functionary to treat with Preval 
or contempt a respectful communication from “ 
citizen, seeking at his hands redress of » ties. 
| ance properly lying within his province, p,, 
| without further comment on this anti-repul ae 
and uncivil practice, we rejoice to learn that the 
| Postmaster who supposed his office conferred hee 
him inquisitorial functions, has been displaced _ 
that the Free Press will hardly have cause again 
to complain. Whether he was displaced for his 
officiousness, unfitness, or because he was a “ ke. 
cofoco,” the deponent saith not. 


A Sianver Expropev.—The Hon. W. L. Elle. 
worth, American Chargé d’A ffaires at Stockholm 
was lately charged in the newspapers, on the au. 
thority of some anonymous Writer, with smug- 
gling. We did not give currency to the accusa- 
tion, as we always prefer to hear both sides. he- 
fore we lend our paper to the propagation of re- 
ports affecting personal character. It nows turns 
out that the charge was false, official despatches 
having been received completely exculpating Mr. 
Ellsworth. 





Tete, 

Tue Cnorera at the West appears to be slowly 
decreasing. On the 25th, 14 new cases and 2 
deaths reported at Cincinnati—on the 26th, 7 new 
cases and 4 deaths. In Pittsburg, not a sing), 
case has appeared. Louisville is free from the 
disease. 

lt was rumored last week that there was a cas, 
of cholera in this city, but the rumor had no 
foundation. In New York, an occasional case oc. 
curs, but it seems entirely sporadic. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLIES, 


The General Assembly (O.S.) of the Presby- 
terian Church met in Pittsburg, on the i7th; tha’ 
of the Presbyterian Church (N.S.) on the same 
day, in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Murray, of New Jersey, was chosen Mod- 
erator of the former, Dr. Hay, of New York 
Moderator of the latter. The subject of slavery 
has been introduced into both, and in our nex 
number we may be able to give some account of 
the action upon it. 

In the Philadelphia Assembly, “ Memorials wer: 
brought in by the Committee on Bills and Over. 
tures, on this -subject, from the Synod of Ohio: 
the Presbyteries of Trumbull; of Hamilton: o{ 
Pennsylvania, asking a pastoral letter on th 
subject; of Palestine, intimating they will sey 
arate if some action be not taken on the sub 
ject ; of Franklin, asking for a division of Churci) 
in order to relieve it from the difficulties; ais. 
memorials from J. Kimball and others, asking to 
have slavery placed in the category of disciplina- 
ble offences; from the Synod of Indiana, asking a 
fraternal letter ; from the Presbytery of Iluron; 
the Presbytery of Hamilton, concurring with the 
action of the Synod of Cincinnati; the Church 
in Jersey, Illinois ; the Presbytery of Des Moines 
asking a separation from slavery; and from th: 
Presbytery of Meadville, onthe same subject. It 
was proposed to raise a special committee on 
subject.” 

Dr. Leach (understood to be a slaveholder) op 

posed this motion strongly. The discussion in 
the Assembly had proved injurious in every way 
and jeoparded the infiuence and in some cases the 
lives of the Southern members—of those who. 
despite the odium of Abolitionism attached to the 
Assembly, had clung to it. If the Assembly did 
not abstain from interference with the question, 
it would certainly drive the Southern members 
off, &e., &e. 

The Committee on the Slavery Question wa: 
as follows: 

“Rev. Drs. Beman and Hall, and Rev. Messr 
Spear, McMillan, and Post, and Messrs. Fairfield 
and Wilkinson. Dr. Beman and Mr. Wilkinson 
desired to be excused ; but the Assembly declined 
to excuse them. There was an attempt to enlarge 
this Committee, which excited some remark. but 
it was unsuccessful.” 

Since we wrote the foregoing, our exchanges 
bring us further reports of the doings of the A¢- 
semblies. 

Letters were received and read from variout 
sections of the Presbyterian Church at the North, 
praying the Assembly (O.8S.) to discontinue all 
connection with slaveholding churches. They 
were referred. 

A debate sprang up on an address delivered by 
Mr. Pierce, in favor of extending the circulation 
of the Bible. Dr. Plummer followed him with 
an earnest appeal in behalf of the same object, ant 
he was succeeded by Rev. E, Nevin, of Ohio, who 
is thus reported in the Pittsburg Journal : 


} 
the 


“ Mr. Nevin rose and expressed his belief that 
it was the right of every man to read and inter 
pret the Bible for himself. As light was made for 
the eye—as theair for the lungs—so was the Bible 
made for the soul of man. Agreeing with the 
quotation made from Burke, by the venerable 
father, he could not forget that there were now. 
in our country, about three millions of human 
beings not supplied with the Word of God, and 
for whose supply no effort had yet been made. He 
would be happy to find himself mistaken—if he 
was so, he hoped to be corrected ; but he was at 
present under the impression that there was 4 
class of our population who had not yet becn 
reached by the Bible. He did not know why this 
was so. There could be no other or greater difli- 
culty in sending the Bible to the slaves than tc 
distant nations. 

“ Fe had read of the iron mask—of the human 
being confined in the Bastile, cased in iron, ant 
who was fed between iron lips. He could almost 
have shed a tear over the fate of the poor prison- 
er—supposed to have been the heir to a throne— 
but he remembered that there were millions in his 
own land deprived of rights stil! more important— 
still more sacred. He believed that every human 
being created by God was a man—with an immor- 
tal soul—and he was for treating him in a man- 
ner suited to the dignity and responsibility of his 
immortality.” 

Other members took part in the discussion, 
some contending that slaves now were occasionally 
supplied with Bibles. 

In the General Assembly, (N.S.,) the following 
proceedings took place on the last day of the 
session : 

“ The Special Committee on the subject of S!a 
very made a report, which was received with 
much solemnity, the impression seeming to previ! 
that trouble was to be anticipated from the agita 
tion of the matter. The report was upon mem? 
rials from four Synods, thirteen Presbyteries, ont 
charch, and one individual, ali asking the freeing 
of the church from all participation in the sin ° 
slavery, one Presbytery even threatening seces- 
sion, unless something was done for that purpose 
The report was quite an able one, recommending 
that the action of all the former Presbyterian A‘ 
semblies be reiterated, and, from the extracts they 
made from the minktes on the subject, they educ 
ed the following propositions, which they recom- 
mended to the adoption of the Assembly : 

“¢ist. The right of man to civil liberty. 

“9d. Slavery is unrighteous, and opposed 
the interests of ail concerned in it. 

«3d. The duty of Christians to use all righ! 
ont endeavors to effect the extirpation of th¢ 
evil. 

“¢4th. Enjoining upon Christians to abstain 
from buying and selling slaves, undue severity to 
them, or the separation of the members of fam! 
lies, by any act of theirs. ; 

«5th. "The Assembly knows of no members 0! 
the Church participating in the evils alluded to, 
but, if there are any, the attention of the prope! 
church judicatories is called to the same. 

“This report was received with general favor, 
and a motion was made to adopt it. a 

“ Pending this, the Rev. Mr. Bassett offered th° 
following substitute : : 

«tt Resolved, That Slavery is a great sin wag tl 
God and man, and should be treated by ' j 
Church in the same way as other gross immo 
ralities.’ 





this matter—but what has become of the Com- 


“ Upon this resolution he addressed the Asso 
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bly at length, giving a wide scope to his remarks 
ices of slavery. f 

on tie, Baseett spoke until i ¥ hour of the ad 
j ent of the morning session. 

ae af the afternoon, the debate was reseseed, and 
several speeches, remarkable for fervid : oquence. 
were delivered by Chief Justice ce orp “s 
Rev. Messrs. Beecher, Bullard, and ot rtd “f i 
which, the vote was taken, and the substitute o 
Mr. Baasett was lost, and the original report was 
adopted by a very large majority. 


“Mr. Tyler, of Missicxippi, offered an addi- 
tional resolution, 


put afterwards withdrew it. 

We learn that the General Assembly, (0. S.,) 
on the 25th, resolved that it would be inexpedient 
and improper to propose or attempt any measure 
in the work of emancipation. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


New Yorx, May 28, 1849. 

The doctors disagree whether a case of Asiatic 
cholera has occurred in the city or not. This, 
perbaps, is not of much consequence. It is hard- 
ly worth while to quarrel about a name, when it 
ig certain that a disease of great malignity has 
numbered several victims among our population- 
We have no right to expect that New York will 
escape the raging pestilence, which has begun to 
stalk through the land; and the question of a little 
gooner or a little later, is comparatively without 
interest. So long as our large cities are made the 
centres of filth, vice, and every imaginable abomi- 
nation—so long as human beings are crowded to- 
gether in their noisome abodes, like unclean beasts 
in their lair—so long as the dearth of spiritual 
nutriment allows no check to be placed on the 
ravages of gross and unbridled sensuality, we can- 
not hope to avoid the retributive visitations of the 
Almighty in the form of loathsome pestilence and 
fierce and fatal disease. The cholera comes, in- 
deed. as the destroying angel of God, but, like all 
the divine dispensations, may be made to bring 
good out of apparent evil; the scourge is sent not 
only to whip us out of our “ pleasant vices,” but 
to guide us into the green and sunny paths of obe- 


dience. 

Thus far, the disease appears to have been con- 
fined to the quarter of the town which, by its in- 
curable uncleanness, its degraded and wretched 
population, its abject poverty, and its numerous 
temptations to beastly intemperance and licen- 
tiousness, seems to court the approach of infec- 
tion. if, indeed, it does not contain the seeds of it 
within its own polluted bosom. Is it not wonder- 
ful. that in the very heart of this magnificent city, 
in the very midst of its refinement, its opulence; 
its luxury, its high civilization, we should still be 
able to find such dens of suffering and shame as 
abound in the purlieus of the Five Points, within 
the sound of many church-going bells, almost under 
the ears of the courts of justice—and no force, 
moral, political, or religious, of sufficient strength 
to cleanse and purify the poisonous plague-spot ! 
Thank Heaven, the eyes of the people are begin- 
ning to open on the true character of such “ mys- 
teries of iniquity.” We are beginning to learn 
the value of human life, of the human character, 
of the human soul, the priceless worth of a single 
individual, and to become intolerant of a system 
which gives a portion the conditions of culture, 
improvement, intellectual devotion, and moral dig- 
nity, while it leaves such countless masses to 
struggle with irremediable poverty, and conse- 
quent ignorance, vice, and degradation. It is some- 
thing to gain a clear perception of the evil; an- 
other generation may discover and apply the 
remedy. } 

I was glad to see your favorable notice of the 
Phonographic Reform in the last Era. The sub- 
ject attracts a lively interest in New York, andis 
gaining ground every day. Mr. Boyle, whose 
zeal and eloquence have done so much to give an 
impulse to the movement, has been appointed 
Professor of Phonography in the Free Academy ; 
this is a great step; as the admirable arrange- 
ments of that institution make it a favorite with 
the community, and will soon cause it to exert an 
extensive influence on the cause of education ev- 
erywhere. A few evenings since, an interesting 
exhibition was given by the New York Phono- 
graphic Society, which was attended by an unex- 
pectedly numerous audience. The performances 
were of a very instructive character, and gave 
universal satisfaction. Mr. Andrews, whe may 
be considered the father of the reform in this 
country, addressed the meeting, in one of his 
prief, comprehensive, and effective speeches, which 
by their calmness, clear discrimination, transpa- 
ront candor, and unalloyed good sense, always 
have great weight with an intelligent audience. 
The interests of this philological reform could not 
be intrusted to better hands. He possessesa truly 
philosophical intellect, rare powers both of anal- 
ysis and combination, and a happy ease and 
beauty of expression. His mind has been enrich- 
ed by a devoted study of philology, and the kin- 
dred branches of literature, though, with a singu- 
lar modesty, he makes no show of his attainments, 
and you might not suspect him of their possession, 
unless they were drawn out in the excitement of 
conversation, or still morggin the earnestness of 
defending or illustrating bis favorite science. He 
might be accused of enthusiasm, when presenting 
the claims of Phonography; but no one who un- 
derstands his character would long sustain this 
charge; for his mind is evidently cautious both 
in weighing evidence and drawing conclusions ; 
and the sanguine convictions he expresses are not 
the fruit of a heated temperament, but of profound 
scientific investigation. Mr. Andrews was follow- 
ed on this occasion by Mr. Dyer, who spoke, with 
a-certain comic ukction that was quite irresistible, 
of the thorns he Lack 9 the paths of learning, 
when, going to school the first time, at seven 
years of age, he attempted to master the dismal 
mysteries of the alphabet. He maintained that 
a child would make greater proficiency in one 
year by the new method, than he would in seven 
by the old. The specimens that were presented 

in the course of the evening seemed fully to sus- 
tain his remark. 

There has been a great rage for public readings 
since Mrs. Butler’s triumphant success in her re- 
citations, as they may properly be called, from 
Shakspeare. Mr. Macready, before the unfortu- 
nate denouement ofhis career in New York, gavea 
reading to the*teachers of the city, in which his 
masterly elocution, and fine appreciation of the 
lights and shades of his author’s meaning, elicited 
the warmest admiration. Since that time, one or 
two gentlemen have announced readings from 
Shakspeare ; and now Miss Henrietta Fanning 
Reed is a candidate for public favor in the same 
capacity. Idid not hear her Macbeth, which was 
announced for Saturday evening, but was present 
at her debut in Antony and Cleopatra, when she 
certainly made several capital points, although she 
does not approach, even at a distance, the exqui- 
site sentiment and almost masculine energy which 
gave a charm to Mrs. Butler’s readings, superior 
to the most imposing representations of the stage. 
Apart from all comparison, Miss Reed has a voice 
of considerable sweetness and flexibility, though 
i pass is too limited for great effect; ” 
scefits of high passion, she does not sustain her- 
self; she has neither physical energy nor boldness 
of mind to enter into the deepest spirit of trage- 
dy; but, in passages of tenderness and quiet 
beauty, she reads with a pathos and truthfulness 
of expression, that win the feelings of her listen- 
ers, and compel them to forgive many grave faults. 
1 ought to add, that her first performance was at- 
tended by a large audience, which gave unequiv- 
ocal tokens of gratification. 

_The Distins are still charming the public ear 
with the music of their mellow horns, and nightly 
draw an admiring crowd. Their performances 
lose none of their interest by repetition, but 
rather “increase of appetite grows by what it 
feeds upon.” 

_, A new Weekly, called “ The Metropolis,” made 
its appearance on Saturday, with a large editorial 
force, consisting of Park Benjamin, George F. 
Foster, and two other gentlemen. Mr. Benja- 
min’s character and experience as an editor are 
too well known to need further mention. Foster 
for some years the city editor of The Tribune, and 
more recently of the Philadelphia is a dash- 
Feed ky, Senial writer, with an infinite fand of 
pressions as inerbe sean aad we ex- 

inexhaustible and as brilliant as the 


California : 
into the wi 14; often running with his eyes cro 
no 





has never yet written out} 
nor done justice to his seal neat bimonlt, 
he will now have a chance to } ies ; but 


a “City Item,” but a pillar of" The Mor. merely 


The New York press hag etropolis.” 
for a week or two past ; and, w monet barren 
of Mrs. Kirkland’s agreeable book of i> 2n3 


titled “Holydays Abroad,” I have seen 
notice. We have had 


things from Boston, among them 
Charles Sumner’s admirable Oration onthe“ Lay 


skeptical or cold; and, with i 

oid <a rece es a 

Pro‘aund sequisitions and energetic eloquence to 
defence of the highest principles, and to the 











progress of humanity. This Oration fully sus- 
tains his enviable reputation, and will be read 
with delight by all who lodk forward with him to 
ec gh of a brighter day. 

© newspapers, I perceive, are rather savage 
on the Hon ©. J. ing 1's second volume of 
the “ History of the War of 1812.” The tempta- 
tion to a little wholesome blood-letting on this 
occasion, is almost irresistible; for surely never 
before was there such a plethoric, sanguineous 
book thrown in the way of the thirsty critic. The 
style is not only rotund, but inflated to bursting, 
and gives the most alarming indications of imme- 
diate apoplexy. A member of Congress, however, 
dies hard, and while there is life, there may be 
hope. C.N,E 


re 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


History or Cuartes II. By Jacob Abbot. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington. 

- Another of Abbot’s series of short histories for 
youth. They will form a useful and very hand- 
some library for boys, and will be found profitable 
reading for older persons who have not had 
leisure to accumulate historical knowledge. 





We have received from the American Tract 
Society, New York, through R. Farnham. (Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania Avenue and 11th Street.) 
the following little volumes, all handsomely print- 
ed and bound. ; 


Narratives or Piovs Cutipren. By Rev. Geo. Hendley. 

Memorrs ory Mrs. E. A. Rumprr and the Duchess De 
Broglie. By Rev. Robt. Baird, D. D. 

CHILDREN Invitgep To Curist. By a Lady. 

Home Evance.ization: A view of the Wants and Pror. 
pects of our Country. By one of the Secretaries of the 
American Tract Society. - 

Tue Youne Discipie: or 2 Memoir of Anzonetta R. Peters” 
By Rev. John A. Clark. 

Hymns ror Inrant Minps. By Jane Taylor. 

These are all useful books, some of them enter- 
taining, all adapted to nurture sentiments of piety 
towards God, and good will to man. Exiza As- 
tor Rumprr, of whom a memoir is given in one of 
the volumes, was the youngest daughter of the 
late John Jacob Astor, of New York, but her 
christian life was mainly developed in Paris, and 
in Switzerland. Of the Memoir of Anzonetta R. 
Peters, we copy the following notice: 

“ Memoirs rarely record so striking an example 
of intelligent, elevated, consistent piety, as shown 
in this lovely youth, who died in the city of New 
York, November, 1833, at the age of eighteen— 
she having, for some time, attended the author’s 
faithful ministry, when he was an assistant with 
Rey. Dr. Lyell in the Anthony Street church. In 
a sweet and flowing style, and with a depth of 
Christian sympathy, and a love of the distinguish- 
ing truths of evangelical religion that win upon 
the heart, the author presents a vivid sketch of 
her conversion, her progressive Christian experi- 
ence, her study of the Scriptures, her personal 
efforts for the salvation of others, continued 
through a long season of ill health, and while 
resident amid the beauties of the country; her 
conversations, with numerous pleasing incidents 
showing the ripeness of her piety in protracted 
suffering; bright glimpses of the promised land; 
light in the dark valley, and that valley safely 
passed.” 





Tus SHaxspearsan Reaper. By John W. S. Hows, 
Professor of Elocution in Columbia College, New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Washington 
City, corner lith Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. Hows has prepared this volume of 446 
pages expressly for the use of classes in schools. 
It is impossible to introduce Shakspeare, entire, to 
young students—they cannot sufficiently appre- 
ciate him ; and there are things in his plays that 
it will do them no harm to remain ignorant of, till 
their tastes and habits have been somewhat ma- 
tured. Apart from the fact that Shakspeare “is 
the well-spring of the purest poetry in our lan- 
guage,” Mr. Hows thinks “his writings peculiar- 
ly adapted for the purposes of elocutionary exer- 
cise” But, mere extracts, beauties, &c., will not 
suffice. The scholar wants to see Shakspeare in 
motion. Mr. Hows has accordingly endeavored 
“to extract the essence, as it were, of sixteen of 

hakspeare’s most approved dramas, preserving 
in each the main story entire, by the aid of brief 
explanatory notes, connecting the selections.” 

We think the work is well conceived, and exe- 
cuted with good taste, and the object is certainly 
a highly laudable one. 





Tue EvsMents of ReEapine anpD Oratory. By Henry 
Mandeville, D. D., Professor of Moral Science and Belles 
Lettres, in Hamilton College. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. For sale as above. 

This large duodecimo constitutes the sixth of 
the series, which it completes, of Professor Man- 
deville’s Reading Books. We avail ourselves of 
the following prefatory explanation : 

“Each book apart, and the series as a whole, 
are progressive—not nominally, but really pro- 
gressive; that is, beginning in Part 1, of the In- 
troduction with the easiest reading in the lan- 
guage, the lessons continue to task the powers of 
the pupil more and more, to the end. Part 2 ad- 
vances in the same manner from less to more dif- 
ficult, and, having thoroughly mastered this, the 
pupil is introduced to the ‘Course of Reading, 
where he commences the study of the simple 
grammatical principles, so far as a knowledge of 
them is essential to reading ; and also the analysis 
of sentential structure, on which all good reading 
depends. When he has exhausted the ‘Course of 
Reading,’ the ‘Elements of Reading and Oratory’ 
await him, in which he enters on the study of 
punctuation, modulation, including the nature 
and laws of emphasis, and particular rules for the 
delivery of every sentence in the language.” 





Tus Law or Human Procrass: An Oration. By Charles 
Sumner. 


Weare indebted to Mr. Sumner for a copy of 
this oration. Like all his productions, it is full 
of excellent and noble sentiments, expressed in 
eloquent language. We intend to notice it more 
particularly. 





Tue Fring Arts oF A Future AGB. By Rey. Jas. A. Thome: 

Mr. Thome will accept our thanks for a copy o¢ 
this Address, the subject of which is handled 
with ability and taste. He combats the notion 
that there is any incompatibility between Chris- 
tianity, or Christian Civilization, and the Fine 
Arts; and shows, with much clearness, that it is 
not only in entire harmony with them, but favor- 
able to their advancement. 





Tue Monrutigs. Philadelphia. 

Are unusually attractive for June. The en- 
gravings and illustrations of both Graham’s and 
Godey’s are numerous, and many of them in the 
very best style. The contributions, also, are 
from select writers, and furnish capital entertain- 
ment. 





Tue Hyrenion is the title of a neat little week- 
ly journal, commenced in New York city, by J. R. 
Townshend & Co., (colored men,) and published 
at $1 a year in advance. We hope it may have a 
useful career. 





Free Democrat—The Free Democrat, pub- 
lished at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, under the edito- 
rial charge of S. M. Bootu, has been lately 
enlarged and improved. It is a very efficient and 
able organ of the Free Democratic Party of that 
State. 





Mrs. Joun Quincy Apams has been removed 
from Mr. Frey’s (where she not long since was 
prostrated by a paralytic stroke) to her own resi- 
dence on F street. We are happy to learn that, 
eae is = to sit up ee ans “ 

illows, her strength is graduall an 
that she can epee the limbs, which, by the a, oc- 
C were for the inanimate. 
mio su National nal Whig, 17th, 





Ann Arzor, May 22, 1849. 
Drar Sir: In the Era, dated May 17, which 
arrived here I find, under the caption of 
““Free-Soilers in »” an article, 
agar gig eg bets are disunited. ee 
truth, there can be nothing further from 
fact. ee Free-Soilers were never more united 
and more than now. While we keep 


) our dbées open for all who honéstly wish to enter, 








“Weare determined not to sacrifice a single prin 


Siple, but to do all-we can for the promotion of 


“Me good cause. The day, as set by the State com- 
' too early for many of our friends ; 
still, te the day ie appointed, we aso in it. 





‘The Whigs estrous of uniting with 
us for Gowenor and th tll olection but sine 
We know that, in all such unions, the Whigs lay 


‘ment of the 


claim to the lion’s share, Free-Soilers are generally 
averse to it, Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, Joun F. Gaisson. 


THE CASE OF DRAYTON AND SAYRES. 


We stated, a week or two since, that Mr. Key. 
the Prosecuting Attorney, having failed to obtain 
a verdict of larceny against Drayton upon one of 
the indictments for stealing slaves, determined, in 
disregard of usage, to try him on another, calling 
to his aid one of the most influential members of 
the bar. The public has already been apprized, 
through the Telegraph, of the failure of this trial 
also. The following, from the correspondence of 
the Baltimore Clipper, gives a brief account of the 
case. 

Wasuineton, May 18, 1849. 


Drayton, having been twice tried for stealing 
74 or 76 neg and carrying them away in the 
schooner Pearl,in April, 1848, a nolle prosequi was 
this morning entered by the District Attorney in 
the forty remaining indictments. A jury was 
empannelled, and, after a few points of law were 
explained by the counsel on each side, the seven- 
ty-four indictments against Drayton, and the same 
number against Sayres, the captain of the vessel, 
charging transportation, were submitted to the 
jury, who, after retiring for fifteen minutes, ven- 
dered a wholesale verdict of guilty. The Judge 
then sentenced Drayton to pay a fine, in each 
case, of $140, or $10,360; and said he had made a 
reduction of $10 in consideration of the prisoner 
as been confined in jail a year. He also sen- 
tenced Sayres to pay a fine of $100 in each case, 
or $7,400, as his offence was less criminal than 
that of Drayton. He characterized the act asa 
gross outrage, of which Sayres was but the cat’s 
paw or instrument. There were others behind 


] the scenes, occupying a higher position in society, 


acting under the garb of philanthropy, and who 
ought to be punished. These cases will be carried 
to the Circuit Court. 

On a subsequent day, Mr. Carlisle presented 
two points for the decision of the Court. 

1. The evidence in the case of Drayton and 
Sayres, convicted on seventy-five indictments for 
transporting slaves from the District of Columbia 
in the Pearl, in April, 1848, showed that they 
were all carried away at the same time, and all 
came on board between 9 and 11 o’clock ; therefore 
it was but one act, and not as many acts as there 
were indictments. 2. The law of 1796, in relation 
to transporting, spoke about the State of Maryland ; 
was it competent for the Court to substitute Dis- 
trict of Columbia? ‘True, all laws in existence 
when the District was ceded to the General Gov- 
ernment were to remain in force until altered or 
superseded by Congress; but was not the altera- 
tion of the wording of a law a legislative, not a 
judicial function ? 

The Court decided that, as to the first point, 
the law was clear, and to the contrary of what 
Mr. Carlisle contended; and as to the second, 
Congress passed a general law, continuing the 
statutes in force. Mr. Carlisle had presented the 
latter at the request of Mr. Mann, his associate 
counsel, not himself expressing his own opinion 
on the subject. 

We cannot understand how even those who be- 
lieve that slavery ought to be sustained by law, 
can assent to the justice of the decision of the 
Court on the first point. 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE -HIGHLY 
IMPORTANT. 


The steamer Caledonia arrived at Halifax on 
the 25th May, bringing intelligence from Europe 
seven days later, and of great importance. Eu- 
rope is in commotion—Tyranny has received a 
check—the prospect of a general war is imminent. 


Encianp.—The bill for the modification of the 
Navigation Laws has been carried through the 
House of Lords, by a majority of 10 in favor of 
the Ministry—so that, notwithstanding Mr. W eb- 
ster’s motion of inquiry in regard to Mr. Ban- 
croft’s action, England has not been frightened 
from the adoption of a measure of sound policy. 
Our country would do well to imitate her liber- 
ality. 

In the House, the bill to relieve the Jews from 

their disabilities has been read a second time by 
an increased majority. Mr. Roebuck is about lay- 
ing before Parliament his plan for the better gov- 
ernment of the Colonies, and also to move for a com- 
mittee to ascertain the amount of debts due from 
foreign Governments to British subjects. 
The writs ofserror brought by the counsel of 
W.S.O’Brien and McManus have been overruled, 
and it is now expected that the sentence of trans- 
portation will be carried into effect before the 1st 
June. 


Francr.—The President and his brother, M. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, are carrying on a fierce 
quarrel, much to the detriment of the Republic. 
The Socialists are making inroads upon the sol- 
diers, among whom insubordination begins to 
prevail. 

A serious riot has taken place in the barracks 
of the 7th Light Infantry, stationed at the Hotel 
des Invalides. A sergeant-major named Boichat, 
having had his name placed among the lists of 
Socialist candidates for the Assembly, was ar- 
rested, and a riot of serious character ensued. 
The officers were defied, and at length Boichat was 
sent off to Vincennes, but not without some diffi- 
culty. 

The regiment has been sent away from Paris. 
The same insubordination prevailed in many regi- 
ments. 





RomE AND THE Frencu.—The French have met 
with an unexpected check in their advance upon 

ome. On the 26th April, the Roman Constit- 
uent Assembly passed a decree committing the 
fortunes of the Republic to the Triumvirate, with 
authority to repel force by force. The Trium- 
virs received a deputation from General Oudinot, 
who informed them that the object of his visit 
was, to prevent Austrian invasion, to ascertain 
precisely the sentiments of the People respecting 
a form of Government, and to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between them and the Pope. The Romans 
were not to be deceived. They resolved on re- 
sistance to the death, and the most vigorous meas- 
ures of defence were at once adopted. On the 
27th, the French General marched upon the city, 
but the Romans met them on the outside; and 
after a hot engagement, in which the French lost, 
according to their own account, 200 killed, accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the Daily News, 600, 
besides 452 prisoners, General Oudinot Was com- 
pelled to fall back. He himself was near being 
taken prisoner. The intelligence of this check, 
as might have been expected, touched the pride of 
the French People, and the President of the Re- 
public despatched a letter to Oudinot, promising 
him reinforcements. 

Germany.—lIn nearly all the States of Ger- 
many, the Parliaments and Princes are at swords’ 
points, and in Saxony the People are all in arms. 
At Dresden, on the 5th May, they fought for 
seven hours’ with the regular troops, and the rail- 
ways were displaced to prevent the arrival of re- 
inforcements. The advent of a Prussian force 
secured a respite, but the fight was renewed with 
great fierceness on the 6th, and kept up till night 
separated the combatants. The dawn of the next 
day was the signal for reopening the conflict, and 
advices dated the 8th announced that it was still 
raging. The members of the Provisional Goy- 
ernment had been outlawed, and rewards set upon 
their heads. At Leipsic, a similar struggle took 
place, but the military soon triumphed. 

The People had also risen in Breslau, Prussia, 
and, it was rumored, at Coblentz. The Danes 
have been again defeated, and the war is conducted 
on both sides very feebly. 

Austria, Russia, anv Huncary.—We rejoice 
with exceeding joy at the prostration of Austria 
before the victorious Hungarians, and we hope 
the Russian Despot, too, may yet be humbled. 


The Austrian Empire is in actual danger of 


Popa by the continued successes of the 


They are in ion of Gran and Raab. 
pstaiee is in hae pean eer é 

In pe mean time, Russia is wernt a large 
body of troops against the victorious Hu ADS. 
All accounts concur in representing the excite- 

as raised to the highest 
| eiconipr graces ing more than the united 
of Russia Austria will be required to 

quell this national insurrection. . 

Tue Poss azovt ro Risz !—Actual endeavors 
are being made to create a revolution in 
and in fact from Posen to Pesth the whole country 
is involved or on the brink of actual hostilities. 

France and Enctanp against THE Russian 
INTERVENTION.— portant fact is stated in 
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the production of the Courts of Great Britain 
and France, has been addressed to the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, intimating their disapproval of 
the intervention of Russia in the Austro-Hunga- 
rian dispute, and insisting that such interference 
be withdrawn. 





Two Rerorms, not TO BE Forcorren—T wo 
reforms, depending for their accomplishment upon 
the action of Congress, should not be forgotten 
by the People—cheap postage and the abolition 
of the spirit ration and the cat-o’-nine-tails in 
the navy. The latter concerns the character and 
well being of our sailors, the former, the essential 
interests of all the people. 

Watson G. Haynes, We Observe, is agitating 
the sailor question in our large cities. He got 
up a fine meeting in Philadelphia lately, in which 
eloquent speeches were made by Judge Kelly, Dr- 
Chambers, David Paul Brown, and others, and 
strong resolutions were passed against the use of 
rum and the lash in the navy. We hope he will 
continue his efforts until the attention of the peo- 
ple be fully turned to the subject, and a strong 
public sentimer.t compel the United States Senate 
to concur with the House of Representatives in 
its liberal movements. The Senate is now the 
sole bulwark of the present system. 

In regard to cheap postage, we trust. that the 
public-spirited gentlemen in New York and Bos- 
ton who have done so much to bring the subject 
before the People, will not let it sleep. Congress 
acts as it is acted upon. It cannot be expected to 
take the lead in any radical changes of public pol- 
icy, unless the People clearly indicate their will 
that they be made. There can be no doubt that 
the great majority of our enlightened citizens 
have made up their minds on the question of 
cheap postage, and will be satisfied with nothing 
but a uniform rate of two cents, pre-paid on letters 
weighing half an ounce or less. They take it for 
granted that the present Postmaster General fully 
appreciates the importance of such a change, the 
reasons whiclr sustain its propriety, the calcula- 
tions on which it is founded, andthe probable re- 
sults that may be anticipated ; and they hope that 
his suggestions may give unity and efficiency to 
the action of the friends of low postage in the next 
Congress. 

Meantime, let the subject be constantly urged 
upon the People. A series of short, pithy articles 
might be prepared by the Boston or New York 
Cheap Postage Association, and forwarded for in- 
sertion in the principal newspapers of the coun- 
try. ‘They need not occupy each more than one- 
third or one-half of an ordinary newspaper col- 
umn, and might run through several months. 
There are few journals that would not cheerfully 
give them room, and editorial sanction; and in 
this way such a Public Sentiment would be pro- 


} moted in favor of low postage, that Congress would 


not dare to trifle about it. 

Stavery anv Desrorism, both resting upon 
force, both trampling Right under foot, are equal- 
ly intolerant of free discussion. Not long since, 
the American Public was sneering at the new 
born Republicanism of France, for its adoption of 
the old policy of Despotism in regard to the 
Press. The conductor of a newspaper, for utter- 
ing sentiments unpalatable to those in authority, 
had his press seized by the Government, was fined 
severely, and only escaped imprisonment for two 
years, by flight. The Republicans of a portion of 
this Union can sympathize cordially with this 
petty tyranny. We learn from the True Wesleyan, 
of New York, that the Rev. J. C. Bacon, a Wes- 
leyan Methodist preacher, travelling Grayson 
Circuit, in Virginia, has been arrested for circu- 
lating Anti-Slavery documents, and indicted, 
There are two indictments, and each, if sustained 
according to the prosecutor’s expectation, will 
subject him to confinement in the penitentiary for 
not less than one year, and not more than five! 
His crime is, that he endeavored to enlighten the 
minds of his fellow-citizens in relation to the 
wrongfulness and impolicy of slavery—the only 
American Institution which resists and seeks to 
punish any questioning of its claims. While Vir- 
ginia has such laws on her statute books at this 
time of day, let her never talk of the hanging of 
witches by Massachusetts a hundred years ago. 





Hon. Ayrette Buckner, member of Congress 
from the Greene District, Kentucky, who voted 
for the California Bill with the Wilmot Proviso in 
it, is a candidate for reélection. On the 12th, he 
addressed the people of Boyle county, defending 
his vote in regard to that measure, on the ground 
that he held it to be of paramount importance té 
secure a Government for the Territories, and he 
knew that none could be secured without that 
measure. He believed Congress had power to 
organize a Government, in which nothing should 
be said about slavery, and he had voted for such 
a bill. He believed that it had power to organize 
a Government, excluding slavery, and he had vot- 
ed for this, when the other failed. We learn 
from the Frankfort Commonwealth that “ his 
speech was well received, and his reasons for his 
action on the Territory Bill seemed to give gen- 
eral satisfaction. Up to this time Mr. B, we be- 
lieve, has neither Whig nor. Democratic opposi- 
tion, though we have seen the names of gentle- 
men of both political parties mentioned in connec- 
tion with the office.” 





A Correction.— Mr. E.woop Fisner, author 
of an Address on Slavery noticed some time since 
in the Era, publishes a communication in the 
New York Tribune, denying various statements 


among others, the statement that he was turned 
out of the Society of Friends. Not long since we 
inserted a letter from a subscriber, making the 
same statement, and it is therefore due to Mr. 
Fisher that his own version of the matter be 
given. 


“T was a membengf the Society of Friends, and 
voluntarily withdrew when the Society divided, 
some years ago—and on that account alone. The 
portion of the Society called Orthodox, after ap- 
pointing 8 committee, which insisted on my union 
with them, which I declined, and which delayed 
all proceedings against me for about two years, 
finally disowned me, for not attending their meetings, 
and for not being in unity with them, and for nothin 
else. Not a single act of immorality was alleged 
or suggested a eon me in any of our conference 
nor in the final notification that I was ‘disowned. 
The only complaint was, that I would not recog- 
nise their portion of the Society as the Society, ex- 
clusively, nor attend their meetings. I declined 
recognising either portion, on the ground that 
each had undertaken to act separately, in the 
name of the Society, and in disregard of the oth- 
ers, according to the standing usage of the Friends, 
which required the acquiescence, expressed or 
implied, of all present, in all their proceedings.” 





CatirorniA—The British steamer Severn ar- 
rived at Mobile on the 2ist, in four days from 
Vera Cruz. She brings news from San Francisco 
to the 9th April, confirming all previous accounts 
of the abundance of gold. Gambling and drunk- 
enness were on the increase—people from Mexico, 
Valparaiso, and all the Pacific countries, were 
rushing to the gold mines. A Convention was 
proposed to be held in Monterey, on the ist in- 
stant, to form a Constitution for California. 





Tur Hon. Epmunp Burke is now associated 

with Thomas Ritchie in the editorship of the 
Union. Mr. Burke is an able political writer. 
The senior editor, announcing his new associate, 
remarks, “ We shall spare no effort to cement the 
republican family as far as possible more strongly 
together upon the great platform of republican 
principles on which they met together in the Bal- 
timore Convention of May last, and which they 
inscribed upon their banner in the last campaign, 
in the support of Lewis Cass.” 

After such a declaration as this, it was entirely 
unnecessary for the Prospectus to inform the pub- 
lic that “ the political character of the Union will 
remain unchanged.” 





Agrivat or rae Catirornia Steamens—Tue 
‘Mexican Commissioners.—It will be by a 

tch in this morning’s Sun, that 
the steamers ifornia and arrived at 
Panama from San Francisco on the Sth instant, 
though we have nothing in reference to the news 





e im 
the London papers of the 11th, that a joint note, ! 


brought by. th They have probably left on 
their return voyage for Son Francisco before this, 


concerning himself, made by the Cairo (I11.) Delta— |. 





which wiil afford Colonel Weller, the Mexican 
Commissioner to run the boundary of Mexico, 
and his corps of engineers, an opportunity to start 
for San Deigo, thongh it was impossible for them 
to reach there by the 31st of May, the time speci- 
fied by the treaty. The steamers could not have 
left Panama bofore the 15th instant, and, as San 
Deigo is distant from there about 3,000 miles, it 
would be impossible for him to arrive at that port 
in season to comply with this part of the treaty. 
Baltimore Sun. 





FROM CALIFORNIA, 


The subjoined items, gathered by the Mobile 
Tribune from late Vera Cruz and other Mexican 


papers, contain news from San Francisco to the 
9th April: 

“ According to the Alta Californian, the magis- 
trates of the principal towns are about to present 
to Gov. Smith and Com. Jones a memorial of the 
state of the affairs of the Provisional Government, 
begging their assistance to carry out the plans 
which they have adopted to preserve good order, 
political and commercial. Also, the Legislative 
Assembly of the district of San Francisco has pre- 
pared to lay before the Governor and Commodore 
a statement of the means adopted for the protec- 
tion of the life, liberty, and property of individu- 
als. It ig also desired that on the ist of August a 
deputation should meet at Monterey, to form a 
Constitution for California, supposing that the 
Congress of the Union will immediately erect the 
province into a sovereignty of the Confederation. 

“The town of San Francisco was under great 
excitement, which arose from rumors that the 
military were preparing to attack it, and that 
Gen. Smith had abolished all measures of safety 
taken by the Legislature. The Alcalde and all 
the Council of the town were displaced by justices 
of the peace and police officers. The disorder 
which reigns in all branches of the administra- 
tion is attributed to the conduct of the late Gov- 
ernor, Col. Mason.” 


~=-_-—- 


DEATH OF MAJOR GENERAL WORTH. 
The Galveston News furnishes some further 
particulars of this sad event: 


“The arrival of the steamer Portland, from La- 
vaca, this morning, brings intelligence of the death 
of one of the most distinguished men of our coun- 
try. Major General W. J. Worth died in San 
Antonio on Tuesday last, the Sth instant, at half 
past one o'clock P.M. [It should be Monday, 
the 7th.| He had been taken seriously sick, as 
we learn, only the previous day, though he had 
been quite unwell with a diarrhoea from the time 
he left New Orleans, and continued so until he 
reached San Antonio, which was but a few days 
before his death. He was far from being well 
when he passed through this city, and was so 
much indisposed at Indianaloa that the boat was 
detained there part of a day on his account, be- 
fore proceeding to Port Lavaca. A servant be- 
longing to the escort died of the cholera on the 
road a little above Victoria. 

“It is presumed, though not certainly known 
that the disease of which General Worth died 
was the cholera. Immediately upon his death, an 
express was despatched, which arrived at Port 
Lavaca on Wednesday, at one o’clock, being just 
twenty-four hours on the way. We cannot learn 
any particulars of the sickness and death of this 
distinguished officer—these are probably given in 
the despatches now on their way to Washington. 

“ By this afflicting dispensation, Gen. Worth’s 
family have been thus suddenly deprived of their 
protector almost as soon as they had arrived at 
the point of destinaton, where they anticipated a 
residence for some time to come, and the whole 
country deprived of the services of a man whose 
brilliant achievements are deservedly the pride 
of the people, and will adorn the pages of our his- 
tory to a remote generation. The death of such a 
man is truly a national bereavement, and will un- 
doubtedly be followed with demonstrations of 
mourning throughout the whole Union. Gen- 
eral Worth’s family, we believe, consists of Mrs. 
Worth and two daughters.” 





From the Charleston Mercury. 


THE SIGNS IN MISSISSIPPI. 

The Mississippi Central Meeting has taken 
steps that look to prompt, definite, and decisive 
action. ‘That central assemblage was but pre- 
liminary to other and more stringent legislative 
action, as the issue of the proceedings proved. 

Judge Sharkey, as chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee,to whom the matter was referred, present- 
ed an able report, in substance similar to the views 
set forth in the Southern Address, and the re- 
sponses to it throughout the South. 

The report concludes with the following spe- 
cific recommendations, replete with wisdom, and 
well suited to the emergency : 

“Your committee have thus endeavored to point 
out and maintain our rights, and to show the ex- 
tent of the injury threatened, but do not feel au- 
thorized, representing as they do but a small por- 
tion of the State, to prescribe the course which 
should be pursued by the people of the whole 
State. It is a question of State sovereignty, on which 
the people of the whole State should speak, and 
let their voice be heard also through the Legisla- 
ture, the organized representative of State sove- 
reignty. We therefore recommend the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That it is most important to obtain 
a general expression of the will, understanding, 
and voice of our fellow-citizens of Mississippi upon 
the issue presented in relation to the Territories 
of the United States and the question of domestic 
slavery. 

“ Resolved, That to that end we respectfully 
but solemnly recommend to them to hold immedi- 
ately, in each and all of the counties, a primary 
meeting of the citizens, respectively, for the choice 
of delegates to meet in Convention at the Capitol on 
the first Monday in October next, in order to express 
in a more explicit and concentrated form the will, 
understanding, and voice of the whole people of 
this State. 

“ Resolved, That as the controversy involved is 
one on which it is impossible that any party dif- 
ferences in this State can exist, and in order to 
prevent any undue assumption or suspicion on this 
score, we urge it as proper and necessary, that 
there should be an equaljjiumber of each of the 
great political parties in the delegates so to be 
chosen, and that to effect that object the delega- 
tion ought to be double that of the representation 
of the State in the House of Representatives.” 

The report of Judge Sharkey is an able and an 
eloquent one, but for the present we must content 
ourselves by giving his views on that feature of 
this great question, which is the most prominent 
and the most practically important to ourselves. 

“But the people of the Northern States do not 
stop at asserting a right to abolish slavery in the 
Territories. They seem to hold in utter disregard 
that provision in the Constitution which author- 
izes the owner to recapture his fugitive slave 
wherever he may be found. This is a provision 
which can admit of no dispute, and its violation 
oa admit of no excuse. ‘This is not fidelity to 
their Government, which is one of the duties of 
Christianity, in the name of which they profess to 


act. How unlike the example set them by the | 


Apostle Paul, in sending home to Philemon his 
runaway slave, imploring for him forgiveness. 
We lament their misguided zeal, their false phi- 
lanthropy, and in the name of our common country 
we implore them to beware, lest they drive us to 
extremittes which will be fatal in their results. 
It is not for them to determine whether slavery is 
a blessing or a curse to us. That question we re- 
serve to ourselves. And whilst they may profess 
not to interfere with it here, yet we cannot be 
mistaken as to the ultimate end which they desire 
to accomplish. The delegation from this State in 
the last Congress, with entire unanimity, have 
given the history of the progressive encroach- 
ments on our rights, and bave pointed out the 
evils to be apprehended. As faithful sentinels 
they have warned us of approaching danger, and 
are entitled to our approbation. As citizens of a 
Southern State, it becomes us to vindicate the sov- 
ereignty of that State, and it is proper that the whole 
South should act with unanimity. ‘The Legislature 
of Virginia, in March, 1847, a 
condemning the Wilmot Proviso, asserting 
the rights of the Southern States; and again in 
January, 1849, by an overwhelming vote, reaf- 
firmed the resolutions of 1847, and passed others 
protesting against any action of Congress on the 
slave trade and glavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. Those resolutions clearly and forcibly set 
forth the constitutional rights of the South, and 
we would give them our most unqualified coneur- 
rence. e cannot but regard any legislation by 
Con either past cr to come, which in any de- 

, either directly or remotely, may seem to 
give sanction to the authority of that body over 
the subject, as void for want of power, and in its 
tendency destructive of the princples of the Union, 
which should be held inviclable in every feature. 
But whilst we thus broadly assert our constitu- 
tional right, it will be our people to say 
whether they will meet our brethren of the North 
in good faith, should it be tendered, in carrying 


out the Missouri Compromise—not asia matter of aren 


intrinsic obligation, but by common consent of the 
We deny most positively its legal validity 

as an act of legislation. .4 constitutional principle 
admits. of no compromise by Congress. To compro- 
mise was to assert and exercise the right to do 80, 
and the consequent right to legislate on the sub- 
ject, which we utterly ats Pr ee 
~ Let our brethren of Mississippi then lean no 
more.on the broken reed of “ ” either 
or Pp ive, but as one man rise up and 
 sefi eir readiness to unite with us and all 
their other Southern allies in sternly demanding 


~ 


the full and just rights guarantied to us all by 
the , Constitation—claiming ng more, and accepting 
no less. 


_—_—_- 


From the Michigan State Journal. 


VOICE OF MICHIGAN. 


The Hon. E. G. Berry, of the Senate of this 
State, introduced the following resolutions, which 
were passed by the votes as recorded below: 


Joint Resolutions relative to Slavery and the Slave 
_ Trade in the District of Columbia. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Michigan, That the existence of sla- 
very and the slave trade at the seat of our Na- 
tional Government is an evil of serious itude, 
which greatly impairs the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the District, and casts the reproach of in- 
consistency upon the free institutions established 
among us. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed, and our Representatives requested, to 
urge the passage of a law that shall put an end to 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia with- 
out delay, and also provide for ascertaining the 
views of the people of said District upon the ques- 
tion of the entire abolition of slavery therein. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
forward copies of the foregoing resolutions to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Pi YEAS. 

uators.— Baxter, Berry, Dunham, Finley 
Hart, Isbell, Loomis, McCabe, McKinney, Robin. 
son, Roof, Shoemaker, Snow, Thomson, Wal- 
bridge, Waldo, Webb—17. 

Representatives — Andrews, Bacon, Buck, Cady, 
Campbell, Chamberlain, Coe, H. H. Comstock, O. 
C. Comstock, Dayton, Deming, Earl, Giddings, 
Haight, Hartsuff, Howley, Hobart, Ingersoll, 
Lovell, Lockwood, Matthews, McNeal, Moffat, 
Morton, Mulholien, Pennoyer, Salyer, Smith, 
Stevens, G. B. Turner, J. W. ‘Turner, Turrill, 
Tuttle, Wilkinson, Wright, Waite, Speaker—37. 

NAYS. 

Senators.—Dort, Griswold, King, Redfield, Sum- 
mers—4, 

Representatives. — Allen, Belding, Chittenden, 
Coman, David, Davis, Harger, McNair, Park- 
hurst—9. 

Journal House of Representatives, March 31. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 
Liverpoor, May 12, 1849. 

Cotton.—T he tone of the cotton market has been 
steady during the last week. Fair Uplands and 
Mobile 434d., New Orleans 434d., per pound. 

Grain—The market for American flour still 
continues heavy, and 22s. 6d. per barrel has been 
accepted for considerable parcels of Western Ca- 
nal. Sales of Baltimore at 23s., and of prime Ohio 
at 23s. 6d. Indian corn is in improved demand, 
and rather better prices early last week, but the 
advance was lost during the last two days—31s. to 
32s. for white, and 33s. 6d. a 34s. for yellow, with 
but a moderate demand. 

Provisions.—Lard has been in very fair request 
throughout the week, sales amounting to about 
100 tons, at 33s. a 34s. per cwt. At Tuesday’s auc- 
tion, the large quantity of bacon brought forward 
produced the effect of depressing the market to 
the extent of 2s. per hundred weight, at which 
reduction little business took place since then, 
with a slightly improved demand. The few sales 
have been made at about is. per cwt. under those 
of last week. Hams of almost every description 
have been nearly unsaleable. Yesterday, 28s. per 
cwt. was accepted for 100 tierces of ordinary qual- 
ity in dry salt. Good shoulders meet a free sale 
at about previous rates. Cheese has been in or- 
dinary request, fine realizing full prices. A very 
limited business has again been done in pork, at 
rather lower figures. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Bactimore, May 28, 1849. 

Flour and Meal.—Howard Street flour, $4.621¢ 
City Millers are asking $4.8714, without finding, 
purchasers. Corn meal and rye flour unchanged.’ 

Grain—Good to prime red wheat may be quoted 
nominally at $1 a $1.06; nothing done in white. 
Corn is steady; sales of white at 48 a 49 cents— 
small lots at 50 cents; yellow at 54 a 55 cents—a 
sale at 551g. Oats, 25 a 29 cents. Rye, 56 cents. 

Provisions —W e have no change to notice. Mess 
pork is held at $11 ; prime, $9. Nothing done in 
beef. Bacon unchanged. Lard, 634 a 7 cents in 
barrels, and 7 a 74¢ cents in kegs, with sales. 








NEW BOOKS AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOS- 
ITORY, NEW YORK. 

A REVIEW of the Canses and Consequences of the Mex- 

+% ican War. By William Jay. 333 pages 12mo, bound 

in cloth, and lettered. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, to go 

by mail, 50 cents. 

A Tribute for the Negro: A Vindication of the Moral, In- 
tellectual, and Religious Capabilities of the Colored Portion 
of Mankind. Demy octavo, nearly 600 pages, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, full gilt back and side, 
+ $3 engravings. Published in Manchester, England. 

ice $3. 

Law and Government: The Oricin, Nature, Extent, and 
Necessity of Divine and Human Government, and of Keli- 
gious Liverty By Harmon Kingsbury. 236 pages 12mo, 
cloth and gilt. Price 50 cents. 

Free Soil Minstrel: A Republication of the Liberty Min- 
strei, with considerable additions. 228 pages 12mo, cloth 
bound, and lettered. Price reduced to 37 }-2 cents. 

The Black Code of the District of Columbia, in force Sep- 
tember 1, 1818. By W.G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law. A 
beantiful covered pamphlet of 64 pages octavo. Price 25 
cents. 

Amanda: A Tale for the Times. By Dr. W. H. Brisbane. 
Originally published in the National Era. 52 pages 12mo, 
covered. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Calumny Refuted by Facts from Liberia. By the Author 
of “A Tribute for the Negro.” 48 pages 12mo, covered. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. Published in London, 1848. 

Address to the Non-Slaveholders of the South, on the So- 
tial and Political Evils of Slavery. A Tract of 58 pages— 
$35 per 1,000, $4 per 100, 50 cents per dozen, 5 cents single. 

Narrative of Nehemiah Caulkins, an Extract from “Amer- 
ican Slavery as It Is.” A Tract of 24 pages—$14 per 1,000, 
$1.50 per 100, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single 

Resolutions of the Wisconsin Legislature, on thé Subject 
of Slavery; with the Speech of Samuel D Hastings in the 
Assembly, Madison, January 27, 1849, A Tract of 32 pages— 
$18 per 1,000, $2 per 100, 30 cents per dozen, 3 cents single. 
~ Address of the Free Soil Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Pe. ple of the United States. 16 pages octavo— 
$1./ 0 per 100, 2 cents single. 

_ Together with a general assortment of standard publica- 
tions on the subject of Slavery, at wholesale and retail. 

oy A few hundreds of the Liberty Almanse for 1849, for 
gratuitous distribution. 

Books of every descriptioa, for sale in New York, will be 
obtained, un order, for friends of the Society. 

Orders must be accompanied by the cash, and specify the 
mode of conveyance by which the books are to be forwarded. 
AL tracts and pamphlets weighing less than an ounce and a 
half are charged two and a half cents each, for any distance, 
if sent by mail. WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

May 31. No. 61 John street. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No. 264.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 


1. Royal Society, Robert Boyle-—British Quarterly Re 
view. 

2. An Episode in the History of the Eddystone Light- 
house —Frazer’s Magazine. 

3. An Adventure in a Cemetery.— Tait’s Magazine. 

4. Music of the Wild.—Chambers’s Journal. 

5. Metaphysics of Party.—Jb. 

POETRY. 


Evening Solace. Rash Opinions. The Life of the Sea. 
Ben and Loch Lomond, a eter 


- SHORT ARTICLE. 
Six Days shalt thou Labor, 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 











Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
cience, which abound in Europe and in .his country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langnage; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


MEDICAL CARD. 
ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 
LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 


UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 
tates : 











For one thousand copiés - =) = = 25.00 
For one hundred copies - ~- > + 3.00 
For one dozen copies - ee ae A ts 50 
For a single copy - 


4a gta ee Bete Ae 4 6 
Tt is earnestly hoped that the friends of Li through- 
out the country will do all that they can to give valuable 


work an extensive circulation. It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with 5 reference to the present highly important 
position blic affairs, and is eminently for the 


diffusion of valuable information on the great question of 
Slavery, which now engages the attention of our entire na- 


Orders, enclosing the —_ will be sromptly executed, and 


should be addressed to the wen iee 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
No. 61 John street, New York. 
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Aug. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 
THE FREE SOIL READING ROOM AND 
HEADQUARTERS, 

T the southwest corner of Sixth and streets, 
above Chesnut, hat is now open for the Public, 

and will continue so from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., each day, dur- 
the campaign. : 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


a = ——es 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND pRoprigToR: JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


Wasuineton, D.c. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1849, 


'TT\HE NATIONAL ERA ig an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 

Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, adapted 
tosecure the Personal Rights of all men, and to harmonize 
social and political relations with the demands of Justice - 
especially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines aon 
summed up in the brief maxims—Free Tuovent, Frey 
Spgecu, a Fare Press; Free Sor, Frer Lapor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, wijl serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Nataral Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institut‘ons: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging cr that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Anibition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress ; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended s0 as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the teria 
of office from six to four years : 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be.one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: ‘ 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in iim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
tights, while we rezpect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselyes, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Zra we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best minds in the country. JoHN 
G. WuitrieR will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
riching our columns with productions of permanent value. 
We have the pleasure of announcing that the anthor of Mod 
ern Reforms and Keformers, Henry B. STANTON, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements 
for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the 
Resources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way 
competent for the task; and also of original sketches and 
tales for Home Reading. The Era will continue to be adorn- 
ed by the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to 
our readers as household words. | 

Terms — two dollars per annum, alwuys payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing bis subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. : 

All communications, on business of the Lra or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 
G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 


NEW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository,61 John 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Pang Peony pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice o 
the Revolutionin Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pageo—® compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cente. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rey. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Secturianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. . 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred, 


No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 


No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 

No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 

No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to3,000,0000f American Slaves? 
Forsale,asabove,by | WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jnly 22. 61 John atreet, Agent. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
August 10.—lam 61 John street. 


A NEW PATENT MACHINE, 


| 8 get dene obtained a patent for aself-feeding machine to 
raw cord wood twice in two at one operation, a model of 
which can be seen by applying to P. H. Watson, Esq., Patent 
Attorney, Washington "D. C., 1 am now prepared to sell the 
right for the same, by States or smaller districts, as may best 
suit the convenience of purchasers. As this is a machine 
everywhere wanted, and believed to possess superior merit, 
it will be to the advantage of mechanics and patent dealers 
to attend to it. 

All communications, peels. at addressed to the sub- 

i will receive prompt attention. 
Baap BONNER, 

May I0. Greenfield, Highland county, Ohio. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
} ES ne WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. 


Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfactarer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnnt, Cincinnati, oO. 

NO FELLOWSHIP+¢WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
A fellowship from Churches and Eccl tical Bodies tol- 
erating Slaveholding among them, by Rey. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Denetoren New York. Price 
$2.50 hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
Mere eee WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 John street, New York. 


GRAHAM'S MAG AZINE—1849 
G. R. GRAHAM, J, R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
HE January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is uow ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone ® 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will oo yp = 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all —s 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary © “wey roe 
will be . Inevery department, the highes' a te 
ent in the country will be enlistednd no hag A Berle 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary = 


odical of America, 


























April 20. 





TERMS. 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in sdvance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on roof ory be! Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Seott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 

is, by the best artists, and are of themselyes worthy the 


ginals, by : ci H : 
ear’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine, Or, at 
Pies ion of the subsert three dollars, we will 


three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 


-- ork, oF magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
b 4 
Bae ave dollars, two and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each . 
For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
other the club. 


zine be oe eet or forming 
For y dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each , and a copy of the. Magasine to the person 
forming the club. | Dee. 23. 
CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
TS from the South and West would be amply 





both M ERCHAN 
papers of the Union, h, b 
the files. Editors | . ery eye making cheap purchases tor cash, by 
pu Free Soil — aes pave not been written elias of, Ot Cloth, and Window Shade ee | 
to by the Committee, and who wish toavail themselves of the and 20 Second street, Philadelphia, 
t ed of displaying their floor, one door below Christ Church. 
where great good may be done to the canse b 


at 
thousand russels, imperial, In- 

! Lg oad pee with Oil Cloths 
; Bogs, Looking Ginsscs, Wlinds, PYinaow Shatin 20 
advances nade on consignments of ngs 

| ami Ol Clothe. on come SIDNEY JONES. 
‘March 15.—Jam12t 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, i 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, 
3 Cc Illinois. 
nret oposite ne Court Haare CRN gL 
Jan. 4—Iy. WILLIAM W. FARWELL, 
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LITTLE BESSIE. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 








Part I. 


It was the last morning of the old year. The 
cold was intense; the dense leaden-hued clouds 
that covered the heavens were burdened with snow, 
and the earth beneath was frozen almost as hard 
as a miser’s heart. The chilling northeast wind, 
as it whistled through old passages and round 
sharp corners, seemed laden with the last breath 
of frozen mariners, who sit death-bound and ice- 
bound on board their motionless ships in the far 
Northern seas, watching the coming of our Lord. 

Ugh! it was freezing cold, and old Mrs. Ly- 
man’s hands shook like brown withered leaves in 
autumn, as she tied the hood and folded the blank- 
et ardund the shoulders of her grand-daughter, 
Bessie, preparatory to sending her forth to gather 
material to replenish their wasting fire. But 
little Bessie’s blood was warm and quick; be- 
sides, her thoughts were so divided between the 
new mittens (not knit of nice red yarn, reader, 
like the pair you remember, but made out of bits 
of red flannel) which grandmother had finished 
for her the night before, and the nice, white chips 
that Esquire Brown’s men had left in the Hill- 
side woods, and given her permission to gather, 
that she did not mind the cold nor notice the un- 
usual tremor in her grandmother’s hands. 

But when the old lady placed a slice of bread 
in her basket, saying she would need it to keep 
out the cold, something in her voice attracted the 
child’s attention. She gazed anxiously in the 
pale, sorrowful face that bent over her, then tak- 
ing the bread from the basket, eyed it closely. 

“Grandmother,” she said, “this is the slice I 
brought out for your breakfast. You have eaten 
nothing to-day. Are you ill, grandmother?” 

“ No, my child.” 

“ Then why did you not eat it ? Surely,” she con- 
tinued, as if struck by some sudden thought, “we 
have food enough to last until to-morrow, when I 
shall carry in the work to Mr. G., and get the 
pay. There is the piece of bread and the bit of 
fish—and”— 

“ Aye, little Bessie, you are no fairy, to turn 
stones into bread,” said the old lady, with a faint 
smile. “Your list is soon told. Besides, you for- 
get that there is a storm coming up, and you may 
not be able to go to town for some days. In that 
case, we must make what we have last as well as 
we can.” 

The little girl stood for a moment gazing va- 
cantly out the window, while her great blue eyes 
filled with tears. Suddenly her whole face light- 
ed up; she dashed away the tears, and, pointing 
to a pair of little brown snow birds hopping about 
on the withered branches of catnip that grew be- 
neath the window, in search of seeds, said— 

“ See, grandmother, God feeds them. He will 
not let us starve.” . 

“ Right, child. May He forgive my want of 
faith,” replied the grandmother, fervently. “Now 
go, Bessie, and I will meet you at the foot of the 
hill, and help you home with your basket.” 

Grandmother Lyman and little Bessie had not 

always been so poor, but, as the old lady express- 
ed it, things had been going wrong with them 
ever since poor John, Bessie’s father, was crushed 
by the falling of a portion of the building on 
which he was at work. After some months of 
suffering, God took him home, and it was not long 
before his heart-broken young wife followed him, 
leaving little on earth, save the orphan Bessie. 
True, Mrs. Lyman had another son, many years 
older than Bessie’s father, who had left her while 
yet a boy, to gratify his passion for the sea. 
Though she had not heard from him for many 
years, she was not certain of his death ; therefore, 
whenever the great storms arose, and there came 
frightful tales of shipwreck and death, her moth- 
er-heart buried him again. 
* After John and his wife were laid in the grave, 
Poverty began to look in upon her, in the shape 
of doctor’s, apothecary’s, and grocer’s bills; but 
the courageous old soul faced him bravely, until 
Fever and Rheumatism lent their aid to the foe, 
when she was obliged to yield. 

When she recovered, in some degree, the use of 
her limbs, she found that, in order to satisfy her 
creditors, she must give up the humble but com- 
fortable home whose very walls and floors were 
written all over to her with household records, 


and find a shelter for herself and Bessie else- 
where. 

Many of the neighbors were disposed to assist 
her, and some of the most excitable did not hesi- 
tate to say that the doctor and grocer were well 
able to give in the old widow’s bills; but she re- 
minded them that the doctor had two invalid sis- 
ters to assist, and that among the grocer’s large 
family there one poor little crippled boy, for 
‘whom it would be necessary to make some extra 
provision. Ah! Grandmother Lyman was a 
thoughtful old soul—thoughtful of every one be- 
fore herself! Some there were who talked of the 
poor-honse, and said she would be compelled to 
make up her mind to it at last; but these were 
very few, for most of the peoplesympathized with 
that feeling of self-respect (some call it pride) 
which leads our New England population to sub- 
mit to many privations ere they accept the bread 
of public charity. 

A kind farmer offered her the old house in 
which we found them, rent free. True, it stood 
ina solitary place, quite away from neighbors, 
’ but then it was in close proximity to the “ Seahill 
woods,” where they had permission to gather as 
much dry wood as they pieased. Besides, as the 

_ old lady was wont to observe, “ Our trials and our 
blessings walk hand in hand,” and as ker infirmi- 
ties increased, so did little Bessie’sstrength. She 
‘was soon able to go to the village after their slight 
stores or such, coarse sewing and knitting as her 
grandmother’s rheumatic hands were able toman- 

Lately, a kind lady had procured employ- 
ment for them at one of the cheap clothing stores 
that abound in the cityeof H. Though the re- 
muneration was the merest pittance, yet the old 
lady’s thankful spirit magnified it to quite a for- 
tune; moreover, it afforded her the means of 
teaching little Bessie to sew, and she was already 
able to stitch and cross-stitch the long seams in 
the coarse shirts and drawers of which their work 
consisted, when we introduced her to our readers. 

The only drawback to this god-send was the 
long walks it obliged the child to take. H. was 
five good miles distant from their home, and their 
employer a man of method, who insisted on hay- 
ing the work brought in punctually at the given 
time, else it would be given to some other half- 
starved seeker in this great granary of God. 
Bessie did not mind the distance in the warm 
weather, for then the birds sung marches for her 
in the green meadows—now slower—now faster— 
and the flowers sprang up through the turf by the 
wayside, and made a rich carpet for her little feet 
even to the entrance of the city. But she could 
never quite overcome the feeling of loneliness and 
dread that came over her when she stood within 
that long, gloomy store in F’. street, and heard the 
owner’s cold abrupt—* Well, child, your. grand- 

mother is punctual, I see ;” and in the cold winter 
it required all the sunshine that the little girl 
had garnered into her heart during the long sum- 
mer, to brighterf the way. ‘ 

After this long digression, we will only add, 
that the last lot of work was done, and must be 
sent in on the morrow or the next day at the far- 
thest, and leave Mrs. Lyman to prepare it for 
the inspection of Mr. G, while we follow little 
Bessie to the woods. 

Bravely she breasted the keen northeast wind, 
occasionally turning to get breath and draw her 
scanty blanket more closely about her, while the 
withered herbage, coated with white frost, crump- 
ed beneath her little feet, as if a giant pressed it. 
‘ When she reached the brook where the path 

urned into the woods, she did not pause as usual 
3, now jewelled and 
nor to 


ut he goon found means to convince her of his 
tend and a warm friendship ero" ¥P per pcm 
them. For hours, old Jack would lie by her bas- 
ket while she wandered from tree to a amine 
sionally lifting his head from between his paws, 
and looking round to assure himself of her safety, 
and wo to the mischievous boy that dared to ap- 
proach her basket. Bessie, whose heart overflow- 
ed with love for everything, was delighted with 
her new friend, and had no other means of mani- 
festing her sense of his preference than by shar- 
ing with him her dinner. True, the meal was 
rather scant for two, and we know some people, 
aye, and dogs too. who would have taken excep- 

vu 2 $ ° t 
tion at the quality as well as the quantity ; bu 
Bessie and tack gould not afford to be very fas- 
tidious. fh 

Though the child had often spoken of her 
friend Jack to her grandmother, she had not ven- 
tured to acknowledge him as the sharer of her 
dinner, from a kind of misgiving that the old lady 
would not think it quite right. It was this ques- 
tion that now troubled the little girl’s mind. Be- 
nevolence said that she had done right—her self- 
denial had saved the life of the poor animal; but 
Selfishness pointed to the meager bit of bread in 
the cupboard, and whispered that the food should 
have been laid aside against the day of want. So 
busy was the little girl with this point of,ethics, 
that she did not hear the pattering of old Jack’s 
feet, nor see him, until he rubbed his shaggy coat 
against her side, and poked his cold nose under 
her hood, as she bent over her basket. 

They had not met for several days, and the 
poor dog’s joy was unbounded. And well he 
might be glad to see Bessie’s friendly face, for the 
marks of the rope on his chafed and bleeding leg, 
and of the whip on his sides, proved that the 
faces he had met of late had been anything but 
friendly. Poor Bessie! Her resolutions of pra- 
dence were not proof against the mute eloquence 
of Jack’s looks, and the next moment the slice of 
bread was drawn forth from the wrapper, and by 
far the largest part laid before her old friend, 
with the half-uttered thought, “ Poor old fellow, 
perhaps I shall not have anything to give you 
again in a great while!” 

Part II. 

The New Year of 184— made his entree in the 
midst of festivities, and greeted his subjects with 
a clear, bright face. True, there were signs of a 
frown hovering over his brow, that, to those ac- 
customed to study such things, hinted of wild 
storms; and some of his poorer subjects shuddered, 
and declared that his breath was even colder than 
the dying breath of his predecessor; but their 
murmurs were drowned amid the joyous shouts 
with which their more fortunate brethren greet- 
ed his accession. The present custom, which re- 
quires ladies to keep the house on New Year’s 
Day in order to receive the calls of their male ac- 
quaintance, was not very prevalent in H. at the 
time of which we speak; therefore the streets had 
not quite so much of a Turkish look asat the pres- 
ent day. The long vista of Main street present- 
ed & joyous sight to old and young, with its groups 
of restless, happy beings thronging in every di- 
rection. Here were troupes of impatient little 
urchins, with cheeks redder than the scarlet lin- 
ings of their cloaks, returning from the toy shops 
with their quota of gilded and sugared trifles; 
then a half dozen tall, slender school girls, their 
pale cheeks flushing, half in anger, half in pleas- 
ure, at the admiring glances of clerks and stu- 
dents ; young fathers, with still younger-looking 
mothers leaning on their arms, followed by gig- 
gling boys and girls, pausing to chat with some 
old acquaintance equally happy and equally blest, 
while the children astonished each other by an 
account of their New Year’s Gifts, and the lots 
of marbles they intend to purchase, while sober, 
discreet matrons, and silver-haired, benign-look- 
ing gentlemen, mindful of the time when they 
were young, passed by with a glance of pleasure 
and a silent “God bless you.” 

Ah, it was a very pleasant sight, and so little 
Bessie Lyman thought, when, wearied by her long 
walk, and benumbed with the cold, she emerged 
from the sunless atmosphere of North Main 
street into the great thoroughfare of the city. It 
seemed to the child as if the air was warmer then, 
for the rays of the noonday sun fell brightly on 
the pavements, and were reflected from the plate- 
glass windows that lined the street; and the feel- 
ing was deepened by the sight of so many gay and 
happy faces. Happiness is contagious, and bless- 
ed be God that it is so! else little Bessie Lyman’s 
fate would have been harder still, for very few 
among all that gay throng noticed the poorly clad 
little figure that stole along close to the side-wall, 
as if she felt herself an intruder; yet her heart 
gathered in every stray smile, and multiplied 
them by that wondrous process unknown to any 
save children, untilshe almost forgot her cold and 
weariness ; and the happy greetings of the New 
Year, that sprang from Jip to lip up and down the 
wide street, seemed addressed to her, and fell upon 
her heart like a blessing. But when she left that 
broad avenue, and entered F. street, the cold 
breeze from the ice-hound river almost took away 
her breath, and at the thought of the long, gloomy 
store, and the unsympathizing faces there, she 
shuddered, and the numbness again crept over 
her heart. A few moments’ walk brought her to 
the door, and, timidly swinging it back, she en- 
tered and placed her basket of work on the coun- 
ter. One glance showed her that there was no 
one in the store but a young boy, who stood atthe 
farther end, arranging some goods. He advanced 
towards her, and, feeling encouraged at the sight 
of his round, good-humored face, she told her er- 
rand freely. 

The boy took the work from the basket, count- 
ing the number of pieces as he did so. “All 
right,” he said, glancing at the bill which the old 
lady had placed in the basket. ‘“'T'wo dozen pair, 
at sixpence per pair, amount to just two dollars. 
Do you want the money to-day, little girl ?” 

“If you please, sir.” 

“ Then I am sorry you did not get here a little 
earlier. Mr. G. and all the rest have gone home, 
and left me to close the store, for we are to have 
a half holyday,” he replied, looking up in her face 
for the first time, as if he was sure she would sym- 
pathize with his pleasure ; but one glance at her 
cold cheeks and eyes filled with tears sufficed to 
change his mood, and he said, earnestly, “I for- 
got ; you must be very cold, little girl. Come up 
to the stove and warm yourself. [ was half frozen 
myself while building fires this morning.” 

“Thank you, I am cold, but—but don’t you 
think you can pay me for the work? We need 
this money so much,” she said, eagerly. 

“JT don’t think I can. I never meddle with the 
accounts; but, stop—Mr. G. was talking with 
Deacon S, a moment since, just up the street. Per- 
haps they are there yet,” he continued, going to 
the door and looking out.. “Yes, there they are 
by his own door. If you make haste, you can 
catch him before he goes into the house.” 

In a second, little Bessie was hurrying up the 
street, while the young clerk turned to his work, 
saying— 

“ How much she looks like Fanny Lewis, and 
Fan was the prettiest girl in the whole school.” 

The girl’s nimble feet soon brought her to the 
place where the gentlemen were standing; but, 
when she saw how busily they were talking, she 
felt tempted to. pass on without speaking. But 
the thought of her grandmother’s trembling hands 
and their scanty store gave her courage. She 
paused near the door-step, and waited an oppor- 
tunity to prefer her claim. Herealsothe sunbeams 
fell brightly, and thé sotind of sweet voices and 
merry laughter reached her from the parlor, and 
oceasionally the bright, rosy faces of children 
were pressed against the plate glass windows, the 
very pictures of mirth and happiness. There 
was such an air of comfort about the house, that 
little Bessie could not help being infected by it. 
She began to dream bright pictures of the nice 
supper that she and grandmother should have 
when she reached home with her parcels of tea 
and sugar; and, while she is thus occupied, let 
us turn awhile to the conversation of the gentle- 
men. They were both men who takea very active 
interest in the various benevolent societies of the 
day ; and, as their conversation related to the con- 
dition of the heathen, and the success of missions, 
there will be no impropriety in our acting as re- 


rter. 

“ We have indeed great reason to rejoice in the 
success of our operations,” remarked Deacon 8S. 
“The political changes of the last year have 

us access to many fields hitherto closed 
against us. But, unfortunately, we cannot profit 
by this great dispensation ; for, unless some great 
and extra exertions are made to relieve the Board 
of its embarrassments, we shall be obliged to cur- 
tail instead of extending our operations. The 
disbursements of the last year have exceeded the 
receipts by many thousand dollars.” 

“ A most unfortunate state of affairs, truly,” re- 
plied Mr. G.; “and, what is worse, the apathy 
that marks the public mind throughout the 
country, on this ‘subject, is truly deplorable. 
Something must be done at once; we must be 
more strenuous in our efforts—more self-denying. 
Much more can be done in our own church an 
society than has been. I feel my own remissness 
in this respect; and”——- ° 

“With as little reason as any man in the so- 
ciety,” blandly interrupted Deacon S.- “ We all 
know that no collector ever leaves your office 
‘empty handed. But, what have we here?” he 


< 


. | continued, directing the attention of his friend to 
S| _ “Some street 


beggar, of ” replied Mr. 

G. “What are you doing here, child ?” he asked, 
“Please, sir,” began the child, drawing from 
somewhat time-stained ‘on 

bling ren rT ag yman 
- holding it forth— 


oar fatet 
our paper, child,” he 
zenro They are 





mere impositions—and you, child, are old enough 
to know the wickedness of your course. If you 
are really in want,” he continued, seeing her 
frightened look, “ there is the enetou, which 
the public has generously provided for all such 
characters. And on he said, still more 
sternly, “ unless you wish to be sent there! 

As the poor, terrified child stole quickly away, 
without daring to look behind her, he turned to 
the Deacon, saying— 

“[ never encourage street beggars. It only 
confirms them in idleness and vice. It is deplo- 
rable to sce how this evil increases with us. Next 
time the city council meet, I shall bring the sub- 
ject before them, for it is becoming a perfect nui- 
sance. But we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you and your family at my wife’s party to-night, 
when we can speak further of these matters.” 

And, with a polite rejoinder from the Deacon, 
the gentlemen parted. ‘ 

Mr. G. found a great many things in this world 
“truly deplorable.” He wasa well-meaning man, 
but ignorant, narrow-minded, and conceited. 
Consequently, he often fell into the mistake of 
looking more to the shams of things than the real- 
ity, and this was indeed “truly deplorable.” 

Little Bessie hurried a few rods up the street, 
then, overcome by disappointment, hunger, cold, 
and fatigue, she sank against a brick wall; and, 
drawing her scanty mantle about her, to conceal 
her face, wept bitterly. It was about the city 
dinner hour, and that cross street was compara- 
tively deserted. The few young clerks that hur- 
ried along were far too intent on the thought of 
their dinner, or the afternoon holyday, to trouble 
themselves about the forlorn-looking object that 
crouched against the wall; besides, ragged, mis- 
erable-looking children were no novelty to them. 

Presently, a number of Irish laborers came 
tramping up the street, the rosy hue of their 
broad cheeks deepened almost to purple by the in- 
tense cold. As they hurried along, one of them 

almost stumbled over the child, who seemed to 
have lost both sight and hearing in the bitterness 
of her disappointment. 

“ Faith, me darlint,” said the man, catching her 
by the arm, “and it’s a pretty time ye have taken 
to be sunnin’ ye’self here like a toad, when the 
cowld is so great that the blessed sun himself 
can’t shine, but is creeping behind yon big blanket 
of acloud; and the wind is piping through the 
strects like a thousand Connaught fiddlers, every 
tooth in a boy’s head dancing a divil’s hornpipe to 
the same. There, hinney, trot along wid ye.” 

Seeing that the child made no attempt to move, 
but again leaned heavily against the wall, he drew 
aside her hood, and, catching a glimpse of her 
pale, tear-dimmed face, he yelled after his com- 


panions: 

“Hello, boys! Bide a bit. The child is kilt 
with cowld or hunger. Cheer up,” he continued, 
seeing her frightened look, “the boys are all 
frinds. Spake, if you can, and tell us what is it 
that’s ailing ye.” 

Mikey Corcoran’s rich brogue was almost in- 
comprehensible to poor Bessie, but the genuine 
kindness of the tone was not to be mistaken ; and, 
taking courage from that and the kind faces gath- 
ered around her, she strove to keep back her tears 
while she told her simple story. 

“The marciless villian! May the curse of St. 
Patrick light on him!” exclaimed Mike. 

“Warm as he is in his grand biggin yonder, 
he will find it hotter in purgatory, I’m thinking!” 
cried another. 

“And it’s the tay, and sugar, and bread, ye 
shall have for the ould one, and a warm bit for 
ye’self, if ye will just step round the corner wid 
us to Pat Reilly’s; though it’s little we have to 
give, and the mouths at home are gaping like 
young swallows at Whitsuntide.” 

“That ye shall; and, Terence, my boy, may the 
blessed Virgin send you a thousand happy New 
Years, just for that same thought!” exclaimed 
Mikey, catching the child up in his brawny 
arms, and leading the way to the little dwelling 
of Pat Reilly. 

Parr III. 


An hour later, little Bessie had left the city 
behind her, and was crossing the wide, bleak 
plain that stretches between H. and M. She 
was so much occupied with the events of the 
day, that she did not see that the sun was quite 
hidden by the “big blanket of a cloud,” as her 
Irish friend termed it, nor that the atmosphere 
was heavy with particles of snow. But when the 
great flakes began to fall, she quickened her pace, 
for she knew that her grandmother would be 
anxious for her safety ; besides, she much feared 
that the little parcels in her basket, the gifts of 
the kind-hearted Irishmen, would get wet. But 
she could not out-travel the storm. 

Thicker and faster fell the great white flakes, 
now whirled in her face and eyes by the wild 
wind that swept over the plain—now sinking to 
the earth as quietly as the dews of summer. For 
some time the child beguiled the weariness of the 
way, by noting the increasing depth of the snow 
by her own footprints; but she soon grew weary 
of this, and began to look, oh, how earnestly, for 
oe traveller to overtake her, and give her a 
ride. 


and numb, ahd she could hardly make her way 
through the heavy snow. Oh, how glad she was, 
when she saw the guideboard that pointed to N., 
for then she knew she was but two miles distant 
from home. She paused, and, dashing the snow 
from her long eyelashes, looked round. It was 
almost dark, but she knew that from that point 
there was a foot-path leading through the woods 
that would shorten the distance a good half mile. 
It was an unwise step ; but she soon made her way 
through the drifts over the fence, and began to 
lay her course by the well-known shrubs and 
bushes, for by that time the snow lay, even in the 
shallowest places, several inches deep. She soon 
found that, in the deepening twilight, and blinded 
by the snow, it was no easy matter to distinguish 
one clump of leafless shrubs from another. Still 
she struggled on, unconscious, for a time, that 
every step took her farther from home than be- 
fore. 

Finally she was brought to a stand by a ledge 
of rocks that rose perpendicularly before her to 
the height of many feet. Then she knew that she 
was lost; but hunger, cold, and exhaustion, had so 
far done their work, that she felt neither fear nor 
anxiety Numbness and stupefaction had seized 
on all her faculties; she only felt weary, and, oh, 
so sleepy! Still she had a kind of indistinct con- 
sciousness that she should die there all alone in 
the woods; therefom, she knelt down at the foot 
of an old sycamore, that grew close by the ledge, 
and offered her nightly petition to our Father. 
This done, she yielded to the drowsiness that op- 
pressed her, and laid herself down in a sheltered 
nook beneath a shelving rock. 

As she laid her head on the cold, frozen earth, 
she thought of the little birds that sat in the cat- 
nip under the window, the morning befere ; “God 
cares for them—he will not forget me,” she drow- 
sily murmured, while a faint smile broke round 
her blue, stiffening lips. Some time elapsed, 
during which there was no more suffering for lit- 
tle Bessie. She dreamed of lying on the soft, 
green turf, among the sweet wild flowers, violets, 
anemones, and the golden adder’s tongue, which 
she loved so well, while above her hovered those 
sweet angel faces so often seen in her dreants. 

Presently there was a sound, as of something 
wallowing through the snow—a quick, eager snuf- 
fing of the air—a few short, wild barks—and then, 
with a perfect yell of delight, old Jack came 
bounding through the snow to her side. 

How like human reason seemed the instinct of 
this noble animal! How tenderly he took her 
garments in his teeth, and shook from them the 
snow, and licked her hands, aye, and her face, too, 
with his warm, smooth tongue! How extravagant 
his joy, when his efforts to arouse her were 
crowned with success! 

“Dear-old Jack,” murmured the child, as his 
piteous whining reached her ears; “I have no 
dinner for you; indeed, I have been very hungry 
myself.” 

At length, she sat up and looked about her. 
The snow had ceased to fall, but the scene looked 
so strange, beneath the faint light of the wan, 
ghostly looking moon, that for some moments 
Bessie could hardly comprehend her situation. 
But, gradually, she recalled the eventsof the day, 
and with them came the thoughts of her grand- 
mother’s anxiety and terror. 

we ” she said, passing her arm around his 
shaggy neck, “do you think we can find the way 
home? ” 

He looked up in her face a moment, with an 
expression of almost human intelligence in his 
dark eyes, then turned, as if ready to go. She 
rose to follow him, but found that she conld hardly 
move her benumbed limbs. The faithful creature 
led the way, often looking back, asif to encourage 
her, until, finally, his unerring sagacity led them 
to her grandmother’s door. 

Years have , snd Bessie Lyman is now 
soe —— plaything and acknowledged a of 

ames L who, after many years of a’ 
om, foci Sem tease to soothe the last days of 
his mother, and take charge of her little Bessie. 
One of the first cares of the warm-hearted sailor 
was to seek out Mikey Corcoran and his compan- 
ions, and reward them four-fold for their kind- 
ness to his neice. 

- As to old Jack, his irascible master, touched by 

‘little Bessie’s gratitude and fondness for the dog. 

made her a present of him, for which good deed 
he also had his reward. 

The noble old fellow is dead, but his memory 

and, over the fireplace in 

large paint- 


Reticiovs ToteraTion.—The new President of 





New Grenada declares that he will “respect 
religious creeds and all modes of worship. 


Soon her hands and feet began to grow stiff | 





THE MORAL VIEW OF SLAVERY. 


From the Louisville Democrat, 

There is another aspect of this subject, far more 
important than any which we have yet considered. 
This is what I will call the moral view of slavery. 
There are various lights in which this part of the 
subject may be contemplated. It will be enough 
for me to suggest some of them at this time. 
Should this discussion be continued, they may be 
examined more at length hereafter. 

And now, gentlemen, to begin at the beginning, 
is slavery right? [do not wish to go into any 
hair-splitting metaphysical questions. You know 
that I am a very plain man. I take you to be 
plain men. I suppose that those whom I address 
through you—the great body of the people who 
read what I write, whether in your paper ur others 
into which it may be copied—are also plain, com- 
mon-sense people, who take straight-forward views 
of things. Now, I ask, is slavery right, as a 
thing between man and man in their private re- 
lations, or as a public institution? It began in 
this country with the slave trade. I need hardly 
ask you whether that was right; for, F believe, 
nearly every civilized: nation has declared it pi- 
racy, and punishes it with death. But slavery 
here among us in Kentucky—does the common 
sense, does the sincere feeling of the people, say 
the thing is right? I was born and brought up 
and hawe lived nearly all my life in Kentucky, 
among slaves and their masters, and my clear and 
deep conviction is, that the great body of them 
all are of one opinion on this subject—to wit: that 
the system is wrong. And, for myself, I am just 
as Clear that herein they areright. I do not say, 
nor do they, that holding slaves is a thing of itself 
necessarily sinful, simply @ violation of the Di- 
vine law. No good man who took that view could 
continue to hold slaves. But they say, and so do 
I, and I think you will, too, that the institution 
of slavery is founded on bad principles, and brings 
out injurious effects. It exists among us in its least 
offensive form ; but what does it imply here? It 
strips the slave, not during his childhood, or for 
his crimes, but withont offence on his part, and 
during his whole life, of all power over himself. 
His right to the avails of his labor, his command 
of his time, his use of himself, his control of his 
children, his living with his wife—nay, his hav- 
ing any wife—these things are aj] denied him as 
of right. If he enjoy any of them, it is at the 
pleasure of his master. The system reduces him 
to the level of property—nay, there is less of dig- 
nity and permanency in the tenure by which he 
is held as property, than the earth he treads on— 
for he is but a chattel. He has not even left to 
him the right to acquire knowledge, so that he 
may know how to live and how to die. His soul 
itself is well-nigh at the mercy of his master. 
That this power is generally used humanely, and 
sometimes with more regard to the welfare of the 
slave than to the profit of the master, no man ac- 
quainted with the state of society in Kentucky can 
deny. But isit not an enormous power? Isit nota 
wrong structure of society that recognises it? Is 
it not a wrong to a portion of the human family 
to subject them, needlessly and in perpetuity, to 
the exercise of such power? Is not the thing so 
far wrong, that it ought to be corrected? The 
Abolitionists say that it is universally and neces- 
sarily wicked, and ought to be at once given up 
in every case, irrespective of all consequences, 
and of every consideration, except the absolute, 
inherent, and essential criminality of the relation. 
In this, they are themselves essentially wrong ; 
and out of this, their radical error, spring their 
injustice to their countrymen, and their ill-judged 
and injurious kindness to the slave; and thus, in 
some instances, they have shown their spirit to be 
a wild and heartless fanaticism. 

But, gentlemen, slavery in Kentucky implies 
something back of all this, in our way of making 
people slaves. It does not allow us to go to Af- 
rica and catch a man—that’s felony—but you may 
stand over a woman, and the moment her child is 
born, you may seize it, and put your mark upon 
it, and call it yours—and the law says it is yours, 
and shall be yours and your children’s. Now, 
sirs, I believe that the great mass of the people of 
Kentucky think that the principle which is at the 
bottom of this whole thing is wrong. 

But there are many effects of it which go to 
show that it is wrong—for, you know, a good tree 
does not produce bad fruit. Consider the influ- 
ence of the system upon the slaves themselves, in 
a moral point of view. They must, from the neces- 
sity of the case, be an ignorant people. Many ne- 
groes among us are intelligent for negroes—but 
that is all you cansay. Orif youcan point to ex- 
amples of more than this, they are exceptions that 
will confirm the rule. Many of our slaves can 
read—a few of them can write—but that is all. 
Humane masters will allow them, religious ones 
will cause them to learn to read, but that is all. 
And the great mass of our two hundred thousand 
don’t know a letter in the book. They are a peo- 
ple addicted to the vices which are common among 
ignorant and degraded people. Many of them 
are virtuous—many of them are truly religious. 
Some of the brightest examples of piety are found 
among them. Butthemass—I have known enough 
of them all my life to feel that their moral and 
religious condition is sad indeed. Nor do I be- 
lieve that it ever will be otherwise, while they are 
slaves—nor have I any confidence that it would 
be better, if they were emancipated and left 
among the white people. The world hears but 
little of the particular instances of crime among 
slaves. The master punishes it at home, and that 
is not known abroad. But suppose the instances 
of theft and other crimes, of which the law takes 
cognizance among the “ white slaves” you spoke 
of in the free States, were hunted out among our 
slaves in Kentucky, and publicly punished, how 
do you think our black slaves would compare, as 
to-their morals, with your white ones? And then 
their religious instruction. ‘There are numerous 
and extreme difficulties about it, of which those 
who are not conversant with the matter know 
little, but which are sufficient to show that sla- 
very is a miserable system in its moral relations 
and influence. 

I might draw a picture of the effects of slavery 
upon the master and his family, which, the more 
faithful it was, the less favorable to the system 
would be its representatfon. Such pictures are 
often false, and mere caricatures; but you know 
enough of slavery, gentlemen, to understand per- 
fectly that it exerts many evil influences upon the 
temper, the feelings, the character, of the mas- 
ter. The truth is, the tree is corrupt, and there- 
fore it bringeth forth evil fruit. I know it has 
been said, that slavery cultivates in the masteran 
elevation of mind, a high sense of honor, &c. So, 
it has been said, does the aristocracy of the old 
world. But do you believe it? It would be very 
strange, indeed, if slavery did not tend to develop 
in the master and his children those setiments so 
deeply laid in our depraved nature, which, in 
their cultivation, make us lordly, irascible, and 
violent ; and itis notorious, and you will not think 
of denying it, that these things belong more to 
Southern than to Northern men. The finest 
specimens of elegant and_courtly gentlemen are 
often found in the masters of slaves; and so they 
are often mild and gentle in their tempers. But 
who ever talks about a Hotspur of the North? 
And who calls certain classes of the South by 
any other name? Is it the climate, or is it the 
state of society resulting from slavery, that makes 
the difference? And this will account, in part, 
for the greater frequency of quarrels, duels, and 
other such elegancies of life, in slave than in free 
States. As to the real love of liberty, do you 
think that slavery is suited to engender it? I 
know, while I have been instituting them, that 
comparisons aro, odious, but allow me to ask you 
whether there is a truer love of liberty in Geor- 
gia or Carolina, than in New Hampshire or Mas- 
sachusetts? I think no one who knows me will 
accuse me of heing “ Yankeefied,” but I remember 
that old Faneuil was the cradle of liberty ; and in 
all the talk of Southern politicians in these late 
days, about slavery, I have been unable to discover 
any peculiar proof of attachment to this Union in 
particular, or of the love of liberty in general. 
Bit this must suffice. I write with a haste which 
I regret, but which other duties impose; and this 
communication already exceeds the limits which 
had been prescribed to it. 

There are many other lights in which the 
moral aspect of slavery may be considered—and 
these now suggested may be more largely dwelt 
upon, if we pursue this discussion. You are aware 
that a convention of the friends of emancipation 
is to be held next week. It has been very confi- 
dently predicted that that body will see nothing 
to justify the prosecution of this movement, and 
will advise its friends to give it up. In that event, 
you will probably think it unnecessary to occupy 
your columns with a discussion proposing no 
special object, { do not anticipate such advice 
from this convention, but, on the cont , L ex- 
pect such ground to be taken by that body, as will 
encourage the friends of emancipation, while, I 
trust, it’ will give as little offence as possible to 
others. In that case, you will, no doubt, be wil- 
ling that the whole subject should be discussed 
with the utmost freedom in your columns. There 
are many, far more capable of doing it justice than 
myself, and I will very cheerfally resign my place 
in the Democrat to them. But whenever the truth 
can do no better, I shall be ready to do my best in 
its behalf. I am, very respectfully, 


Ww. L. Brecknaiwee. 
Louisville, April 20. 


ENCOURAGING. 


We never believed that the leaders of either 
of the i" al parties would Leper in arrayin 
gainst Emarici for yore e, any 
Weakis adsher tr th political brethren. The 
people know too well how to estimate the impor- 
tance of this question for such a result to happen. 
The following extract from a letter written by a 


gentleman of worth and influence in Crittenden 
county, himself a zealous partisan and Democrat, 
will throw some light on this point : 

“J entertain not the least dread of the final re- 
sult of the contest in this county ; for some of the 
most intelligent of their party give us two hun- 
dred majority over the strongest Democrat in the 
county, although this county has a Democratic 
majority of 150 or 200 votes. That will prove 
conclusively who is stepping forward as a politi- 
cal party. They go to the work here, Whigs 
and Democrats; no difference can beseen in num- 
bers or warmth, although the leaders of the 
Democratic party have used every effort to keep 
the men under the influence of the party yoke ; 
but their efforts have proved ineffectual, and will 
so continue forever, on this question.” 

Louisville (Ky.) Examiner. 
—_———— 


MUNLENBERG COUNTY. 


We clip the following from the People’s Press, 
an “A pro-slavery paper, published at Hopkins- 
ville : 

“Mr. E. R. Weir is the Emancipation candi- 
date in Muhlenberg, and, though an honorable, 
high-minded man, we recognise in him the repre- 
sentative of doctrizies striking at the very root of 
our peace and well-being as a State ; and, as such, 
we cannot but ardently hope he may-be defeated. 
He is personally one of the most popular men of 
his county, and deservedly so ; add to this, he has 
an ‘oily tongue,’ and knows how to use it.”—Ib. 


MERCER COUNTY. 


Major James Taylor, of Harrodsburg, is the 
Emancipation candidate in Mercer. He is, we 
learn, 2 Democrat, and one of the best men in the 
county —a lawyer of ability and extensive prac- 
tice, and a large slaveholder.—J). 


—_—>—— 


DISCUSSION. 


The following paragraphs from the Paris Citi 
zen show that the discussion of the great subject 
is going on. This is right. Let the subject of 
Emancipation be thoroughly discussed in every 
county of Kentucky. We have no fears of the 
result. The cause of Freedom shrinks not from 
freedom of discussion : 

“On Monday last, Maj. Squire Turner, who 
is a candidate for a seat in the Convention, ad- 
dressed the people of the county upon the mani- 
festo of the original Convention men, which was 
issued at Frankfort in 1847, the proceedings of 
the Emancipation Convention lately held at 
Frankfort, and the open clause in the proposed 
“Constitution. 

“He announced that the general doctrine of 
the manifesto coincided with his views, and that 
he was willing to give them his support. He de- 
nounced the action of the Emancipation Conven- 
tion as ill-timed and ill-advised, and thought the 
question’of slavery should not be agitated at pres- 
ent. He opposed the open clause, but upon what 
grounds we are not prepared to say, as we did not 
hear that portion of his speech. 

“Col. C. M. Clay replied to Maj. T. in a sensi- 
ble and mild speech, full of sound argument, which 
was patiently and attentively listened to by the 
audience.” —Jb. 


Yanxees 1n Cutna.—A letter from on board the 
United States ship Plymouth, at Canton, dated 
January 6, says: 

“Canton is about fourteen miles from Wham- 
poa, and has a small Yankee steamer running up 
and down most every day. The steamer was 
brought out here in a vessel, and has been s0 
useful to its owners, that I am told several more 
have been ordered. It is not more than twenty- 
five feet long. The Chinese were very much 
amused at it when first it made its appearance, 
and, being a propeller, they could not understand 
‘the philosophy of the craft.” 

A Goop One.—Brownlow, of the Jonesborough 
(Tenn.) Whig, tells a capital story of a farmer in 
that part of the State, who, to make a speculation, 
put a large stone in one of his hogsheads of tobac- 
co, and forwarded it to his commission merchant at 
New Orleans, directing his merchant there to 
send him a barrel of sugar. By accident or other- 
wise, the stone was discovered. The merchant 
took the stone from the tobacco and put it into 
the barrel of sugar before he weighed it, put on 
the head, and sent it to the tobacco man, in 
course of time, and didn’t say a word about the 
stone. But he found it before he had used more 
than half of the sugar. This is a fact. He got 
four cents for the stone, and had to pay eight 
cents per pound for it. 








MEDICAL CARD. 


ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corncr 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. r 


DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
Jan. 4. W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. | 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdraaving 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 

erating Slaveholding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

April 20. 61 John street, New York. 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
HE January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is noW ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the N ew Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich*™ur 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character. 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, 














TERMS. 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 


led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen, 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year's subscription to Graham’s Magazine. at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

or five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraite 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dee. 28, 





tings 
J. SIDNEY JONES. 











CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES, 

MER HANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 

Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 

Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, imperial, In- 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oi] Cloths 
ats Rngs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 
Oy Liberal advances made on consignments of C: 
and Oil Cloths. 
March 15.—lam12t 
LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 
UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 
rates : 
For one thousand copies $25.08 
For one hundred copies 3.00 
For one dozen copies - 50 
For a single copy - - - . - - - 6 
It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they can to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulation. It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with special reference to the present highly important 
position of public affairs, and is eminently calculated for the 
diffusion of valuable information on the great question of 
avery, which now engages the attention of our entire na- 
jion. 
Orders, enclosing the carh, will be promptly executed, and 
should be addressed to the Publishing . nt ? 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
No. 61 John street, New York. 
PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
ssa femetn nepond tl shemaat eh 
romptly pre and atten P 
Aug 2 S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 
THE FREE SOIL READING ROOM AND 
HEADQUARTERS, 

At the southwest corner of Sixth and streets, 
+A. above Chesnut, Philadelphia, is now open for the Public, 
and will continue. so from § A. M. to 10 P. M., each day, dur- 
ing the campaign. . 

arrangements for the receipt of papers are not yet en- 
tirely complete, so that but a small proportion of those which 
are expected in a few days have been received. The Com- 
mittee have made arrangements for the receipt of all the 
prominent Free Soil papers of the Union, and some both of 
neutral and opposite polities will be upon the files. Editors 
and publishers of Free Soil op hedwe have not been written 
to by the Committee, and who wish toavail themselves of the 
— opportunity Byte ee i ks nee 
ere great good may be done € cause by throwing their 
reading matter before the Pablic,can do so by mailing copies 
to the Free Soil Reading Room, Philadel 
Subscription lists to such papers as may desire it will be 
kept opeu at the , 
y order of the Committee. Oct. 19. 








COMMISSION STORE. 

. GUNNISON, General Commission Me 101 

W“bcniy's Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Deo enly 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
LIAM B. J. Jan, and Counsellor 
W at Law, Columbus, Ohio. bees in Paatve new build- 
State street, —_ door of “yey aye 

tually attended Jan. 28. 








> 








aod 
ATLANTIC HOUSE. 


ANIEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
Betta. May 4. 





ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, tN 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, [lhnois. Particular 
attention to collections. 

‘erms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 

County co rst Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
be’ 


r. * 
Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. . ___ Feb. 3-1 yr. gr. 


FREE LABOR PRODUCE. 
R. L. MURRAY, 877 Pearl street, New York, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Dealer in Free Labor Groceries and Dry Goods, 


o> Particular attention paid to the selection of Teas and 
Coffees. May 3.—4t 


GREATIMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


TS subscriber, having received letiers patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, ot excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine-hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work bythe rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 

Border street, Kast Boston, Mass. 











May 3.—ly 
THE he aaa INSTI- 
As from all parts of the United States, situs 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, (near Philade)phia,) is now 
open for the reception of patients. , 

The buildings having been erected expressly for the treat- 
ment of disease upon the Water-Cure system, the managers 
believe they can afford relief in all cases of Gout Rheumu- 
tism, Bronchitis, incipient Consumption, Dy:pepsia. Con- 
stipation, Diarrhea, Paralysis, Nervous, Febrile, and Ou- 
taneous Diseases, and in many other cases where the ustal 
remedies have failed. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment. But afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water-Cure Institution was opened in the United States; 
and theresult of its administration, in both acute and chronic 
diseases, has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

This Establishment has been opened as a Water-Cure [n- 
stitution ‘strictly ; yet, believing a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and practice of medicine to be necessary for suc- 
cess under any system, we will not reject any of those aids 
and appliances deemed important to the welfare and health 
of the patients The managers, while they offer the advan- 
tages of their Institution to the d'seased, would also tender 
them the comforts and conveniences of a home. 

In the experience an% skill of the Superivtendent, (Dr. 
George T. Dexter,) who was one of the earliest practitioners 
of Hydropathy in this country, the managers have the ut- 
must confidence. 

The location of this Institution has bees selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the purity and inex- 
haustible supply of water, its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
the advantages which it offers for fully carrying out the 
principles and practice of the Water Cure. 

The Bathing Departm-nt has been constructed after the 
European plan, every chamber being provided with a plunge, 
foot, and sitz bath. The Dou*he-bas a fa 1 of twenty feet, 
and can be elevated ten feet higher if necessary, while the 
main plunge is supplied from a never-failing spring of pure 
water, of the invariable temp: rature of 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The servants aud bath attendants have been selected 
with the greatest care, and are t i to the y 
of an Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about eight miles from Philadslphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighborhood of industrious aud 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 

Terms—Eight dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a!l other charges, except washing. Those 
requiring extra a:commodation will be charged accordingly. 
Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels; or they may purchase them at the 
Institution, at their option. 

Application to be made to Sumuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia; to Dr. Dexter, at the 
Institute; or to Dr. G. Bailey, jun., Washington city. 

April 5.—ly 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 


HE widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 

it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or- 
gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood”? and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
british Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Keviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore tle alvantage, by this com- 
bivation, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-aimile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Keviews, 

For any two of the Reviews, 

For any three of the Reviews, 

For all four of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 

For Blackwood and three hKeviews, 9.00 = do. 

For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

EARLY COPIES. 

Our late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazie secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a con- 
sideration, that we my be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

Spe sapmmce may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

May 10. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st. 

GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors ; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
lron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. J. S. GLASCOE, 
C. B. HENRY. 
E. WEBB. 
JAY & FIELD, 
TTORNEYS, Solicitors, and Counsellors at Law. Office, 
20 Nassau street, New York. 
JOHN JAY. 
Feb. 8.—3m MAUNSELL B. FIELD. 








$3.00 per annum. 
5.00 do. 
7.00 do. 
8.00 do. 
3.00 do 





June 8.—ly 





GODEY’S 
| F pe BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—Theold- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first-writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; twocop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request 
Address L. A. GOI 

Feb. 3. 





“ 


No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


FIR E-PROOF CHESTS, 

sPATEnT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 

will stand more fire than any others made in this coun 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters. 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presees, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 

tores. EVANS & WATSON, 

76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. €b. 1. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
OSITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 61 John street, by 
Feb 3. WILLIAM HARNED. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 























PUBLISHED, : 

HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 

ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June Lith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with ndtes, by acitizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests o 
this conntry ; on fine paper and handsame type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 

March 30. 61 John street, New York. 

JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 

LETTER to the Right Rey. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
A the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Witutam Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the E tive C ittee of the Amer- 
jean and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

ers, nooompanio’ By the cash, _ Ly seam 3 by ——— 
conveyance they may ‘forwarded, will be prom ex , 
ed hg , WILLIAM HARNI D, 
April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 
NEW YORK READING ROOM. 

REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
F Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind ia this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, favorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of ly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, Great 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special iuvitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 


information. 
The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by + earliest mail, and single copies may be 


urchased every * A 
PINov. 11, HARNED, Ofice Agent. 





THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAR. 
LISHMENT, 


RS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their , 

ackvowledgments to the friends of the Institution, ec 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patrons re 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they Sor ' 
made essential improvements in the interior as well aa exte. 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter Which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of inva. 
eo whe intend to visit this place during the ensuing sum- 

er. 

All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and the 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patient 
“= —— ora gh 4 under their care. % 

8 the number of places is still limited, application show] 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In ar te ne 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or ; 
ight feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollars - 
week, exclusive of washing. ’ March oak F 

OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

P H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents Wash 
¢ ingion, D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings 
and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this cou * 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and f . 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession sig 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechunic ena- 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an inventiot 
from a rough drawing and description, which being sent ns 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a poten’ 
Washlagten. expense and trouble of coming in person to 
? A nica: near the Patent Office, 
imes have access to Models, Drawings, Records. ¢ , 
sources of information that ‘do not eas ae am oa 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
specifications that will more completely secure the rights if 
the inventor, and to transact business, in general, with great 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 
he less favorably located. 

Models can be sent with entire safety through the Expresa 
For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re. 
any refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness. 

Letters must be post paid. 


Office on F street, opposite the Pat 8) 
Oct.26.—*tj1 Ppo e Patent Office. 


where he can at all 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. Lo 
ENAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 

c for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Patent 

ws and decisions in the United States or Europe. Hewill 
rocure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dis 
cover aud point out the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, pr ior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear staterhent of their case. 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the ip 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly furwarded t 
them by mail. 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose ; 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. — 
i¢<F Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office, 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late he roe seer of Patents ; 

Hon. Julius Rockwell, Massachusetts: 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; ’ 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 
And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commissi: I 
er of Patents: el 

WasuinoTon, N 28, 1848 

To all whom it may concern: Sg \e5 abatctmme 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbina, Es: 
has followed the business of Patent Solic belie and 
has been in the daily prosecution of busi 
* profession at the Patent Office. 

_ Tam well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally. and he. 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, > when oe 
sons at a distance may satcly intrust their business. | am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far very Buc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. d : 

Jan. 11. ; EDMUND BURKE, 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, eo ai 
B sod ure trete, Cincinnati. Re eee 
is “Y, Notary Public and Commisa 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for ~~ 
of Maine, ne Cemneations, ichigan, New Hampshire, 


Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York, an 
ae har ’ ’ , and Arkansas. 


itor in this city, and 
hess iu the jive of 





DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
fp Tepenere and Counsellors at Law. Office, Ulark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 
BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
HE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406 
(where they have been located fer about twenty years 
pest) to their new manufactory. No. 400, Washington street 
3oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur. 
ing Coleman’s patent olian Attachment in Massachusetts 
with the right to verd in all parts of the country. 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
eutire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded, 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 
j T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—10)m 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm fer combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared express}y 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


Jah. 4—ly. 





Jan. 20. 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

( LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Anthor and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsuparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales cireum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, 2 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared or 
scientific princtples, by a sctentific man. The highest know 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursapariila, The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medica! n, coutains many medicinal proy- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless: gui 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en 
tirely evaperate and are lost in the preparation, if they ar 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under heat 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits valne. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapari! 





la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtug@is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is fendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


_ Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsiu, anil 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles 
Costiveness, ail Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotch«s 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequil 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its eqnaj in coughs and colis, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir 
reguiarity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whcle body, aud cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swocn'ng, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's 

inferior article? This young man’s liqnid is not tobe 


Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 


because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De 
terioration and 

Never Spoils, 
while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—fiatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ¢ What is scrot- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald bead. salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, whieh sours, and thus spoils all tle 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causés rheumatism, 
but a sour acid finid, which insinuates itself between th 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender an'l 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to nse, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 

Townsend ! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparitla, is an Jmitulior 
of his inferior preparation !! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an articie which 
wonld bear the most distant resembiance to S. P. Townsen!* 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Pr. suc" 
a tain load of complaints and criminations from Agen" 
who have sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Tew! 
send’s Fermenting Compound. 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute tru'! 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend ® 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 5!" 
gle thing in common. J 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is 7° 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine of 
disease than any ether common, unscientific, unprofessions" 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they are 1" 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the Vir 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are ince 
pable of changes which might render them the agen!s ‘ 
disease, instead of health? palm 

It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour D”’ . 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despair 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the eri) 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLL as 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the oppo 
nity and means to bring bis 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated po 4 
e reach, and to the knowledge of all who need™ 
sory rio learn and know, by joyful experience, its 
Transcendent Pewer to Heal: 


0F- For sale in Washington CHT MD, & W. H. Gilmes 
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